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— HO U G H the writer of the 
ae following Essars ſeetns to 
5 Dy - 55 have had the fortune common 
among men of letters, of raiſ- 
ing little curioſity after his private life, 
and has, therefore, few memorials 
preſerved of his felicities or misfor- 
tunes; yet, becauſe an edition of a 
poſthumous work appears imperfect 
and neglected, without ſome account of 
the author, it was thought neceflary-to 


attempt the gratification. of that curio 
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| fity which naturally inquires, by what 
1 peculianties of nature or fortune eminent 
men have been diſtinguiſhed, how un- 
common attainments have been gained, 
and what influence learning has had on 
its poſſeſſors, or virtue on its teachers. 
SIR THOMAS BROWN E was born at 
London, in the pariſh of St. Michael in 
| Cheapſide, on the 19th of ORober, 
i! MDCv. * His father Wi merchant of an 
ö | antient family at Upton in Cheſhire. Of 
PÞ | the name or family of his mother, 15 


N OF it childhood or youth, there is 
1 little known ; except that he loſt his fa- 


I ther very early ; ; that he was, according 
Is to the common fate of orphans, de- 
F | frauded by one of his guardians ; and 
. that he was placed for his education at 
| the ſchool of Wincheſter. 

f His mother, having taken © three 
thouſand: pounds, as the third part of 


Life of Sir Tomas Browne, pea to the an- 
uities of Norwich. 
Wes ee character of Sir ad Browns i in 
marginal note. 


* * of Sir Tuomas Browns. 


her 


Sir TRONMHAS EROWNE. 111 


her huſband's roperty, left her ſon, 

_ conſequence, fix thoufand ; a large for- 
tune for a man deſtined to learning, at 
that time when commerce had not yet 
filled the nation with nominal riches. 
But it oy pened to hitn as to many 


others, to be made poorer by opulence ; 
for his mother ſoon married Sir TH- 
Mas DuTTon, probably by the induce- 
ment of her fortune ; and he was left 
to the rapacity of his guardian, tlepriv- 
ed now of both his parents, and thete- 
fore helpleſs and unprotected. 

He was removed in the beginning of 
the year MDexxIII from Wincheſter to 
Oxford; “ and entered a gentleman- 
commoner of Broadgate-Hall, - which 
was ſoon afterwards endowed, and took 
at the name of Pembtoke-College, from 

the EAxL or PrMBNOK E then thancel- 
ee lor of the Univerſity. He was adtiitted to 
of the degree of bachelot of arts, Jantaty 

31, MDcxxvi-vii; being, as Wood re- 
an- marks, the fiſt man of eninence græ- 
duated from the new college, to which 
the zeal or gratitude 'of thoſe that love 

4 * Wood's Athenæ Oxonienſes. 
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it moſt, can wiſh little better, = that 
it may long proceed as it began 
_. Havins afterwards taken his degree 
of maſter of arts, he turned his ſtudies 
to phyſick, * and practiſed it for ſome 
time in Oxfordſhire; but ſoon after- 
wards, either AT by curioſity, or 
invited by promiſes, he quitted his ſet- 
tlement, and accompanied his“ father- 
in-law, Who had ſome employment in 
Ireland, in a viſitation of the forts and 
caſtles, which the ſtate of Een then 
made neceſſary. 

HE that has once prevailed on him- 
ſelf to break his connexions of acquain- 
tance, and begin a wandering life, very 
eaſily continues it. Ireland had, at that 
time, very little to offer to the obſerya- 
tion of a man of letters: he, there- 
fore, paſſed © into France and Italy; 
made — ſtay at Montpellier and Pa- 
dua, which were then the celehrated 
ſchools of phyſick; and returning home 
through Holland, procured himſelf to 
be created Doctor of phyſick at Leyden. 


2 Woop. Life of Sir THomas BROWRNE. 
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WHEN 


Sir THOMAS BRowne. v 
Wu kx he began his travels, or when 
he concluded them, there is no certain 
account ; nor do there remain any ob- 
ſetvations made by him in his paſſage 
through thoſe countries which he vi- 
ſited. To conſider, therefore, what 
pleaſure or inſtruction might have been 
received from the remarks of a man fo 
{ curious and diligent, would be volunta- 
rily to indulge a painful reflection, and 

load the imagination with a wiſh, which, 
while it is formed, is known to be vain. 

It is, however, to be lamented, that 
thoſe who are moſt capable of improv- 

ing mankind, very frequently neglect to 
communicate their knowledge; either 
becauſe it is more pleaſing to gather 


- ideas than to impart them, or becauſe 
3 to minds naturally great, few things ap- 
3 WW pear of fo much importance as to deſerve 

5 the notice. of the publick. { 


Asour the year MDcxxxs1v, * he is 


© WW ſuppoſed to have returned to London; 
and the next year to have written his ce- 
n. lebrated treatiſe, called Rx riGro ME 
s. Die, © The Religion of a Phyſi- 

4 Biographia Britannica. * | 
1 8 a 3 | & cian,” | 
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« cian,” * which he declares himſelf ne- 
ver to have intended for the preſs, hav- 
ing compoſed it only for his own exerciſe 
and entertainment, It, indeed, contains 
many paſſages, Which, relating merely 


to his own perſon, can be of no great 


importance to the publick : but when it 
was written, it happened to him as to 
others, he was too. much pleaſed with 
his performance, not to think that it 
nt pleaſe others as much ; he, there- 
fore, communicated. it to his friends, 
and receiving, I ſuppoſe, that exube- 
rant 2 with which every man re- 
pays the grant of peruſing a manuſcript, 
he was not very diligent to obſtruct his 
own praiſe by recalling his papers, but 
ſuffered them to wander from hand to 
hand, till at laſt, without his own con- 
ſent, they were in MDCXL11 given to a 
printer. - 

TH1s has, perhaps, ſometimes be- 
fallen others; and this, I am willing to 
believe, did really happen to Dr. Browns: 
but there is, ſurely, ſome reaſon to 


Letter to Sir KeneLM Dionry, prefixed to the Re- 
ligio Medici, folio edit, : 
| | doubt 
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Sir Tus BO WIE. vi 


doubt the truth of the complaint ſo fre- 


quently made of ſurreptitious editions. 


A ſong, or an epigram, may be eaſily 
printed without the author's . know- 


| ledge; becauſe it may be learned when 


it is repeated, or may be written out 
with very little trouble : but a long trea- 
tiſe, however elegant, is not often co- 
pied by mere zeal or curioſity, but may 
be worn out in paſſing from hand to 
hand, before it is multiplied by a 
tranſcript. It is eaſy to convey an im- 
perfect book, by a diftant hand, to the 
preſs, and plead the circulation of a 
falſe copy as an excuſe for publiſhing 
the true, or to correct what is found 
faulty or offenſive, and charge the er- 
rors on the tranſcriber's depravations. 
THis is a ſtratagem, by which an 


author panting for fame, and yet afraid 


of ſeeming to challenge it, may at once 
gratify his vanity, and preſerve the ap- 
pearance of modeſty; may enter the 
liſts, and ſecure a retreat : and this, can- 
dour might ſuffer to paſs undetected as 


-an innocent fraud, but that indeed no 


fraud is innocent; for the confidence 
- a4 | which 
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tention of the publick, 
of paradoxes, the dignity of ſentiment, 
the quick ſucceſſion of images, the mul- 
titude of abſtruſe alluſions, the ſubtlety 
of diſquiſition, and the ſtrength of lan- 
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which makes the happineſs of echt; 
is in ſome degree diminiſhed by every 
man, whoſe practice 1 is at variance = 
. Hi words. | 


THE RELIGTO Mr DICT. was no 
ſooner publiſhed than it excited the at- 


by the novelty 


guage. 
WVUA is much end, will his ack 
criticiſed, The EARL of DORSET re- 


commended this book to the peruſal of 


Sir KENELM D1G6By, who returned 
his judgment upon it, not in a letter, 
but a book; in which, though mingled 
with ſome poſitions fabulous and uncer- 
tain; there are acute remarks, juſt cen- 
ſures, and profound ſpeculations, yet its 
principal claim to admiration is, that: it 
was written in twenty-four hours, of 
which part was ſpent in procuring 
BROWNE's book, and part in reading it. 


Dion v's letter to Browne, prefixed to the Religio 


Or 


nen folio edit. 


Sir Tuo MAS BROWN E. ix 


Or theſe animadverſions, when they 
were yet not all printed, either officiouſneſs 
or malice informed Dr. Bow] xRE; who 
wrote to Sir KE NELM with much ſoft- 
neſs and ceremony, declaring the un wor- 
thineſs of his work to engage ſuch no- 
tice, the intended privacy of the com- 
poſition, and the corruptions of the im- 
preſſion; and received an anſwer equal- 
ly gentle and reſpectſul, containing high 
commendations of the piece, pompous 
profeſſions of reverence, meek acknow- 
ledgments of inability, and anxious a- 
pologies for the haſtineſs of his re- 
marks. 

Tu E reciprocal civility of actors is 
one of the moſt riſible ſcenes in the 
farce of life. Who would not have 


thought, that theſe two luminaries. of 


their age had ceaſed to endeavour to - 
grow bright by the obſcuration of each 
other : yet the animadverſions thus 
weak, thus precipitate, upon a book 


thus injured i in the tranſcription, quickly 


paſſed the preſs; and RELIGIO MEDICI 
was more accurately publiſhed, with an 
admonition prefixed © to thoſe who have 

4 | 25 or ; 
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te or ſhall peruſe the obſeryations upon 
* a. former corrupt copy; in which 
there is a ſevere cenſure, - not upon 
Dio zx, who was to be uſed with ce- 
remony, but upon the Obſervator who. 


had uſurped his name: nor was this in- 


vective written by. Dr. B RO]WN E, who. 
was ſuppoſed to be ſatisfied with his op- 
ponent's apology; but by ſome officious 
friend zealous for his honour, without 
his conſent. | 8 
Browne has, indeed, in his own pre- 
face, endeavoured to ſecure himſelf 
from rigorous examination, by alleging, 
that © many things are delivered rheto- 
cc rically, many expreſſions merely tro- 
9 . and t — many things to 


* 


be taken in a ſoft and flexible ſenſe, 


<« and not to be called unto. the rigid 
« teſt of reaſon.” The firſt glance up- 
on his book will indeed diſcover. exam- 
ples of this liberty of thought and ex- 


preſſion: I could be content (ſays he) 


eto be nothing almoſt to eternity, if I 
* might enjoy my Saviour at the laſt.” 
He has little acquaintance with the a- 


cuteneſs of Browne, who ſuſpects Tow. 
: ; 01 


1 

1 
1 
* 
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Sir THOMAS BROWN E. xi 
of a ſerious opinion, that any thing can 
be © almoſt eternal,” or that any time 
beginning and ending is not infinitely 
145 than infinite duration. . 
IN this book, he ſpeaks much, and, 
in the opinion of DiGBy, too much of 
himſelf; but with ſuch generality and 
conciſeneſs as affords very little light to 
his biographer : he declares, that, be- 
ſides the dialects of different provinces, 
he underſtood fix languages; that he 
vas no ſtranger to aſtronomy ; and that 
e had ſeen ſeyeral countries: but what 
moſt awakens curioſity, is his ſolemn 
aſſertion, that His life has been a mi- 
6 racle of thirty years; which to relate, 
<< were not hiſtory but a piece of poe- 
* try, and would ſound like a fable.” 
THERE is, undoubtedly, a ſenſe, in 
which all life is miraculous ; as it is an 
union of powers of which we can image 
no connexion, a ſucceſſion of motions 
of which the firſt cauſe muſt be ſuper- 
natural : but. life, thus explained, hs 26h 


ever it may have of miracle, will have 
nothing of fable; and, therefore, the 
author undoubtedly had regard to ſome- 

| PEG thing, 
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alli Sed from the reſt f Baja” 

Af Or theſe wonders, however, the view 
that can be now taken of his life of- 
fers no appearance. The courſe of his 
education was like that of others, ſuch 
as put him little in the way of ex- 
traordinary caſualties. A ſcholaſtick and 
academical life is very uniform; and 
has, indeed, more ſafety than plealure. 


A traveller has greater opportunities of 


adventure; but Brown E traverſed no 
unknown ſeas, or Arabian defarts: and, 
ſately, a man may viſit France and 
Italy, reſide at Montpellier and Padua, 
and at laſt take his degree at Leyden, 
without any thing miraculous. hat 
it was, that would, if it was related, 
ſound fo poetical and fabulous, we are 
left to gueſs; I believe, without hope of 
gueſſing rightly. The wonders Proba- 
biy were tranſacted in his own mind : 
ſelf-love, co-operating with an imagina- 
tion vigorous and fertile as that of 
BROWN E, will find or make objects of 
aſtoniſhment in every man's life: and, 
perhaps, ere is no human being, how- 
ever 
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tion of his fellow-mortals, who, if he 
has leiſure and diſpoſition to recollect his 
own thoughts and actions, will not con- 
clude his life in ſome ſort a miracle, 
and imagine himſelf diſtinguiſhed. from 
all the reſt of his ſpecies by many diſcri- 
minations of nature or of fortune. 
Tux ſucceſs of this performance was 
ſuch, as might naturally encourage the 
author to new undertakings. A gentle- 
man of Cambridge, * whoſe name was 
MERRYWEATHER, turned it not ine- 
legantly into Latin; and from his ver- 
ſion it was again tranſlated into Italian, 
German, Dutch, and French; and at 
Straſburg the Latin tranſlation was pub- 
liſhed with large notes, by Lenuus 
Nicolaus Moltfarius. Of the Engliſh an- 
notations, which in all the editions from 
MDCXLIV accompany the book, the au- 
thor is unknown. 2 

Or MERrRYWEATHER, to whoſe 
zeal Browne was ſo much indebted 
for the ſudden extenfion of his renown, 
I know nothing, but that he powered 


2 Life of Sir Tr0Was BROWN E. | 
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Sir THOMAS-BROWN E. Xi 
ever hid in the crowd from the obſerva- 


if 
1 
8 
di 
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n 
a ſmall treatiſe for the inſtruction of 
young perſons in the attainment of 
a Latin ſtile. He printed his tranſla- 
tion in Holland with ſome difficulty *. 
The firſt printer to whom he offered it, 
carried it to SALMASIUS, © who laid it 
de by (ſays he) in ſtate for three months,” 
and then diſcouraged its publication: it 
was afterwards rejected by two other 
_ printers, and at laſt was received by 
ACKIUS, . 
Tu x peculiarities of this book raiſed 
the author, as is uſual, many admirers 
and miny enemies; but we Arena Not 
of more than one profeſſed anſwer, 
written under b the title of Medicus 
© medicatus,” by ALEXANDER Ross, 
which was univerſally negle&ed by the 
world. Y BER LETS 
AT the time when this hook was 
publiſhed, Dr. BRownE reſided at Nor- 
wich, where he had ſettled in Mpcxxxvr, 
by © the perſuaſion of Dr, LusninGToN 


« MenxyWearhrk's Jetter, inſerted in the life af 
Bir Tuouas Browns. e 4 
d Life of Sir THOMAS Browne. „ 
* Woop's Athenz Oxonienſes. ATTN BY 


his 


Sir THOMAS BROWN E. xv 
his tutor, who was then rector of Barn- 
ham Weſtgate in the neighbourhood. 
It is recorded by Woop, that his prac- 
tice was very extenſive, and that many 
patients reſorted to him. In MDCxxxvII 
he was incorporated Doctor of phyſick 
in Oxford. | 

HE married in MDCXLI © Mrs. Mir E- 
HAM, of a good family in Norfolk; “a 
« lady (ſays WHITETOOTr) of fuch 
« ſymmetrical proportion to her worthy 
« huſband, both in the graces of her 
% body and mind, that they ſeemed to 
come together by a kind of natural 
« magnetiſm.” e 

Tus marriage could not but draw 
the raillery of contemporary wits / upon 
a man, who had juſt been withing in his 
new. book, that we might procreate, 
« like trees, without conjunction;“ and 
had s lately declared, that * the whole 
« world was made for man, but only 
e the twelfth part of man for woman ;” 
and, that man is the whole world, 


d Woop. * WmTEFOOT. |; 
f HoweL's letters. 6 RELICIO Mepici, 


but 


Xvi The LIFE of 


but woman only the rib or crooked 
“ part of man.“ 
| „ 5 the lady had been yet 
informed of theſe contemptuous poſi- 
tions, or whether ſhe was pleaſed with 
the conqueſt of ſo formidable a rebel, 
and conſidered it as a double triumph, 
to attract ſo much merit, and overcome 
ſo powerful prejudices; or whether, 
like moſt others, ſhe married upon 
mingled motives, between convenience 
and inclination; ſhe had, however, no 
reaſon. to repent : for ſhe lived happily 
with him one and forty years ; and bore 
him ten children, of whom one ſon and 
three daughters outlived: their parents: 
ſhe ſurvived him two years, and paſſed 
her widowhood 1 in plenty, if not in opu- 
| lence. | 
BROWN E having now ed the 
world as an author, and experienced the 
delights of praiſe and moleſtations of 
8 probably found his dread of the 
publick eye diminiſhed; and, therefore, 
was not long before he truſted his 
name to the criticks a ſecond time: for 
in 


a. err 
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din MuncxrLvr - he printed EnNquiRIes Ix- 

TO VULGAR AND COMMON ERRORS; 
et Ja work; which as it aroſe not from 
1- fancy and invention, but from obſerva- 
th tion and books, and contained not a 
I, ſingle diſcourſe of one continued tenor, 
h, Nef which the latter part roſe from the 
ac former, but an enumeration of many 
er, ¶ unconnected particulars, muſt have been 
on the collection of years, and the effect 
ce N of a deſign early formed and long perſu- 
no ed, to which his remarks had been con- 
5 tinually referred, and which aroſe gra- 
dually to its preſent bulk by the daily 
aggregation. of new particles of know- 
ledge: It is; indeed, to be wiſhed, that 
he had lon ger delayed the publication, 
and added what the remaining pax; of 
his life might have furniſhed: the 
thirty-ſix years which he ſpent after- 
wards in ſtudy and experience, would 
doubtleſs have made large additions 
to an & Enquiry into vulgar errors, He 
publiſhed in MpCLxx111 the ſixth edi- 
tion, with ſome improvements; but 


Life of Sir . Browne, 
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Ithink rather with explications of what 
had already written, than any new heads 
of diſquiſition. But with the work; ſuch 
as the author, whether hindered from 
continuing it by eagerneſs of praiſe; or 
wearineſs of labour, thought fit to give, 
we muſt be content; and remember, 
that in all ſublunary things, there is 
ſomething to be muß Wen we nn 
with in vain. 

Tris book, like his Bam was re- 
ceived with great applauſe, was an- 
ſwered by ALEXANDER, Ross, and tranſ- 
lated into Dutch and German, and not 
many years ago into French. It might 


now be proper, had not the favour with 


which it was at firſt received filled the 
kingdom with copies, to reprint it with 
notes partly ſupplemental and partly 
emendatory, to ſubjoin thoſe diſcoveries 
vvhich the induſtry of the laſt age has 
made, and ane thoſe miſtakes which 
the author has committed not by idle- 
neſs or negligence, but for want of 
BovLz's and NzwToN's philoſophy. 
He appears, indeed, to have been 


wing: to pay labour for truth, Having 
heard 
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Sir THOMAS BROWNVE. xix 
heard a flying rumour of ſympathetick 
needles, by which, ſuſpended over a 
circular alphabet, diſtant friends or lov- 
ers might correſpond, he procured two 


ſuch alphabets to be made, touched his 
needles with the ſame magnet, and 


placed them upon proper ſpindles: the 


reſult was, that when he moved one 
of his needles, the other, inſtead of ta- 
king by ſympathy the ſame direction, 
<« ſtood like the pillars of Hercules. 
That it continued motionleſs, will be ea- 
fily believed; and moiſt men would have 
been content to believe it, without the 
labour of ſo hopeleſs an experiment. 


J Browne might himſelf have obtained 


the ſame conviction by a method leſs 
operoſe, if he had thruſt his- needles 
through corks, and then ſet them afloat 
in two baſons of water. 
NoTwiTHSTAN DING his . to de- 
tect old errors, he ſeems not very eaſy 
to admit new poſitions; for he never 
mentions the motion of the earth but 
with contempt and ridicule, though the 
oßinion, which admits it, was then 


growing popular, and Was, ſurely, plau- 
b 2 ſible, 


| later obſervations. 


xXx We LIE R 
able, e even before it was 8 by 


Tu x reputation of Wen encou- 
cond ſome low writer to publiſh, under 


his name, a book called a © Nature's ca- 


<&<--binet unlocked,” tranſlated, accord- 
ing to Woop, from the phyſicks of 
Macirus; of Which BROWNE took 
care to clear himſelf, by modeſtly ad- 
vertiſing, that if any man had been 
ce benefited by it, he was not ſo ambi- 
e tious as to challenge the honour 


* ref. as havihg no hand in that 


work 

_ MDCLVI1I the diſcovery. of Ge 
antient urns in Norfolk gave him occa- 
fion to write HypRIOTAPHIA, URN- 
BURIAL, OR A DISCOURSE OF SEPUL- 
CHRAL URNS, in which he treats with 
his uſual learning on the funeral rites 


of the antient nations; exhibits their 


various treatment of the dead ; and ex- 
amines the ſubſtances found in his Nor- 
folcian urns. There 1s, perhaps, none 
of his works which better exemplifie 


3 Wood, and Life of Tromas Bxowne:; 
b At the end of Hydriotaphia. 
„ hi 
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his reading or memory. It is ſcarcely 
to be imagined, how many particulars 


. he has arnafiel together, in a treatiſe 
4 which ſeems to have been occaſionally 


4 TW written ; and for which, therefore, no 
« materials could have been previouſly col- 
O lected. It i is, indeed, like other' trea- 
q tiſes of antiquity, rather for curioſity 
chan uſe; for it is of ſmall importance 
Mt know witch nation buried their dead 
in the ground, which threw them into 


+4 the ſea, or which gave them to birds and 

beaſts; when the practice of cremation 

nell began, or when it was diſuſed; whe- 
ther the bones of different perſons were 

ca- 

24 mingled in the ſame urn ; what obla- 

- tions were thrown into the pyre ; or 


ih how the aſhes of the body were diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of we ſubſtances. 
Of the uſeleſneſs of all theſe enquiries, 
BrRowNE ſeems not to have been igno- 
norant ; and, therefore, concludes them 
with an obſervation which can never be 
too frequently recolleQed. 

*« ALL or moſt apprehenſions reſted 
in opinions of ſome future being, 
* which ignorantly or coldly believed, 
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begat perverted eee 
1 en which chriſtians 


pity or laugh at. Happy are they, 


which live not in that diſadvantage 

of time, when men could ſay little 
for futurity, but from reaſon; where- 
by the nobleſt mind fell often upon 
doubtful deaths, and melancholy diſ- 
ſolutions: with theſe hopes SocRA- 
TEs warmed his doubtful ſpirits, a- 
gainſt the cold potion; and Caro, 
before he durſt give the fatal ſtroke, 
ſpent part of the night in reading 
the Immortality of PLaTo, thereby 


confirming his wavering hand unto 


the animoſity of that attempt. 
* Ir is the heavieſt ſtone that me- 


lancholy can throw at man, to tell 


him he is at the end of his nature ; 

or that there is no further ſtate to 
come, unto which this ſeems pro- 
greſſional, and otherwiſe made in 


_ vain: without this accompliſhment, 


the natural expectation and defire of 
ſuch a ſtate, were but a fallacy in na- 
ture; unſatisfied conſiderators would 
quarrel the juſtice of their conſtitu- 

| « tion, 
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tion, and reſt content that Aba 
had Fallon lower, whereby, by know- 

ing no other original, and deeper ig- 
Norance of thanklves, they might 


have enjoyed the happinels of infe- 
rior creatures, who in tranquillity 
poſſeſs their conſtitutions, as having 
not the apprehenſion to deplore their 


own natures; and being framed be- 


low the circumference of theſe hopes 
or cognition of better things, the 


wiſdom of Gop hath neceſſitated 


their contentment. But the ſuperior 
ingredient and obſcured part of our- 
ſelves, whereto all preſent felicities 
afford no reſting contentment, will 
be able at laſt to tell us we are more 
than our preſent ſeives ; and evacuate 
ſuch hopes in the fruition of their 
own accompliſhments.” 


To his treatiſe on URNBURIAL was 


added THE GARDEN Or CYRUS, OR THE 
QUINCUNXIAL LOZENGE, OR NETWORK 
PLANTATION OF THE ANTIENTS, AR- 
TIFICIALLY, NATURALLY, MYSTICAL- 
LY CONSIDERED, This diſcourſe he 
begins with the SACRED GARDEN, in 


. which 


1 = | I 
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which the firſt man was ene 3 My 
deduces the practice of horticulture 
from the 3 accounts of antiquity 
to the time of the Perſian Cyrus, 
the firſt man whom we actually know 
to have planted a Quincunx; which, 
however, our author is inclined to be- 
lieve of longer date, and not only diſ- 
covers it in the deſcription of the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, but ſeems wil- 
ling to believe, and to perſuade his rea- 
der, that it was practiſed by the feeders 

on vegetables before the flood. 
SoM of the moſt pleaſing performs 
ances have been produced by learning 
and genius exerciſed upon ſubjects of 
little importance. It ſeems to have been, 
in all ages, the pride of wit, to ſhew how 
it could exalt the low, and amplify the 
little. To ſpeak not inadequately of things 
really and naturally great, is- a taſk 
not only difficult but diſagreeable ; be- 
cauſe the writer is degraded in his own 
eyes by ſtanding in compariſon with his 
ſubject, to which he can hope to add 
nothing from his imagination: but it is a 
7 \ np of fancy to expand a 
ſcanty 
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ſcanty theme, to raiſe glittering ideas 
from obſcure properties, and to produce 
to the world an object of wonder to 
which nature had contributed little. 
To this ambition, perhaps, we owe the 
Frogs of HoR, the Gnat and the Bees 
of VIX GIL, the Butterfly of SPENSER, 
the Shadow of Wowrkus, and the 
Quincunx of BRowNe. 

In the proſecution of this ſport of 
fancy, he conſiders every production of 
art and nature, in which he could find 

any decuſſation or approaches to the 
form of a Quincunx; and as a man once 
reſolved upon ideal diſcoveries, ſeldom - 
ſearches long in vain, he finds his favourite 
figure in almoſt every thing, whether 
natural or invented, antient or modern, 
rude. or artificial, ſacred and civil; ſo 
that a reader, not watchful againſt the 
power of his infuſions, would imagine 
that decuſſation was the great buſi- 
neſs of the world, and that nature and 
art had no other purpoſe than to exem- 
plify and imitate a Quincunx. | 

To ſhew the excellence of this fi- 
gure, he enumerates all its properties 

and 


i Te LIN 


and finds in it almoſt every thing of uſe 
or pleaſure: and to ſnew how readily 
he fupplies what he cannot find, one 
inſtance may be ſufficient; ' though 
therein (ſays he) we meet not with 
“right angles, yet every rhombus con- 
<« taining four angles equal unto two 
e right, it virtually contains two right 
&« in every one.“ 

Tux fanciful ſports of great minds 
are never without ſome advantage to 
knowledge. BrowNE has interſperſed 
many curious obſervations on the form 
of plants, and the laws of vegetation ; 
and appears to have been a very accu- 
rate obſerver of the modes of germi- 
nation, and to have watched with great 
nicety the evolution of. the parts of 
plants from their ſeminal principles, 
_ Hs 1s then naturally led to treat of 
the number five; and finds, that by 
this number many things are circum- 
ſcribed ; that there are five kinds of ve- 
getable productions, five ſections of a 
cone, five orders of architecture, and five 
acts of a play. And obſerving that five was 
the antient conjugal or wedding number, | 


he 
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he proceeds to a ſpeculation which I 
ſhall give in his own words; * The 
« antient numeriſts made out the con- 
„ jugal number by two and three, the 
« firſt parity and imparity, the active 
e and paſſive digits, the material and 
« formal principles in generative ſocie- 
6 ties.” 

THEsE are all the tracts which he 
publiſhed : but many papers were found 
in his cloſet, © Some of them, (ſays 
© Wu1TEFooT) deſigned for the preſs, 
« were often tranſcribed and corrected 
«© by his own hand, after the faſhion of 
« great and curious writers.“ 

Or theſe, two collections have been 
publiſhed ; one by Dr. TRNNISON, the 
other in MDCCxx11 by a nameleſs editor. 
Whether the one or the other ſelected 
thoſe pieces which the author would 
have preferred, cannot now be known : 
but they have both the merit of giving 
to mankind what was too valuable to be 
ſuppreſſed; and what might, without 
their interpoſition, have, perhaps, periſh- 
ed among other innumerable labours of 
learned men, or have been burnt in a- 

ſcarcity 


ſcarcity 
Pereſkius. 7 


xvii The Live of 
of fuel like the Papers of 


Tux firſt of thiſe poſthumous trea- 
tiles contains '** Obſervations upon ſeve- 
© ral plants mentioned in Scripture.” 
Theſe remarks, though they do not 
immediately either rectify the faith, or 


refine the morals of the reader, yet are 


by no means to be cenſured as ſuperflu- 


ous niceties or uſeleſs ſpeculations ; for 


they often ſhew ſome propriety of de- 
ſcription, or elegance of allufion, utterly 
undiſcoverable 'to readers not ſkilled in 


oriental botany ; and are often of more 
important uſe, as they remove ſome dif- 
ficulty from narratives, or ſome ene 


from precepts. 

Tu next is Of garlands, or co- 
ce ronary and garland plants ;” a ſubject 
merely of learned curioſity, without 
any other end than the pleaſure of re- 
flecting on antient cuſtoms, or on the 
induſtry with which ſtudious men have 
endeavoured to recover them. 
TRE next is a letter, „on the fiſhes 
* eaten by our Sa vioug with his diſ- 
by ciples, after his reſurrection from the 
. ä | cc dead ; ” 
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« dead; which contains no determi- 
nate reſolution of the queſtion, what 
they were, for indeed it cannot be de- 
termined. All the information that di- 
ligence or learning could ſupply, con- 
ſiſts in an enumeration of the fiſhes pro- 
duced, in the waters of Judea. 

THEN follow © Anſwers to certain 

queries about fiſhes, birds, and in- 
ce ſects; and © A letter of hawks and 
« falconry antient and modern: in 
the firſt of which he gives the proper 


interpretation of ſome antient names. of 


animals, commonly | miſtaken ; and in 


the other has ſome curious obſerraticns 
on the art of hawking, which he con- 
ſiders as a practice unknown to the an- 
tients. I believe all our ſports of the 
field are of Gothick original; the an- 
tients neither hunted by the ſcent, nor 
ſeem much to have practiſed horſeman- 
ſhip as an exerciſe; and though, in 
their works, there is mention of au- 
« cupium” and “ piſcatio, they ſeem 
no more to have been conſidered as di- 


verſions, than agriculture or any other 
manual labour. 
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Ix two more letters he ſpeaks of 
* the cymbals of the Hebrews,” but 
without any ſatisfactory determination; 5 
and of ©, tepalick or gradual verſes,” 

that is, of verſes beginning with a word 
of one ſyllable, and proceeding by 
words of which each has a ſyllable more 


wa the former; as, 
166 0 Deus, æternæ ſtationis conciliator. 
291 Ausoius. 


2 "after his manner, prtfiing the hint, 
he mentions many other reſtrained me- 
thods of verſifying, to which induſtri- 
ous er a8 ſometimes e rv 
1 1's next EE is On languages, 
6 and particularly the Saxon tongue.“ 
He diſcourſes with great learning, and 
generally with great juſtneſs, of the de- 
rivation and changes of languages; but, 
like other men of multifarious learning, 
he receives ſome notions without exami- 
nation. Thus he obſerves, according 
to the popular opinion, that the Spa- 
niards have retained ſo much Latin, as 
to be able to compoſe ſentences that 


| ta 5 at once gramatically Latin and 


Z Caſtilian : : 


— 
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c cCaſtilian: this will appear very unlikely 
+ [WJ to a man that conſiders the Spaniſh ter- 
minations; and HowEL, who was emi- 
» WM nentlyskilful in the three provincial lan- 
guages, declares, that after many _ 
he never could effect it. 
Tus principal deſign of this letter, 
is to ſhew-the affinity between the mo- 

dern Engliſh and the antient Saxon; and 
he obſerves, very rightly, that though 
we have borrowed many ſubſtantives, 
C adjectives, and fome verbs, from the 
« French; yet the great body of nu- 
* merals, auxiliary verbs, articles, pro- 
<< nouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and 
< prepaſitions, which are the diſtin- 
fl „ guiding) and: laſting parts of a lan- 

“ guage;' remain with us from the 
ic. Satomi rigs 1 

To prove this lim more evident- 
ly, he has drawn up a ſhort diſcourſe of 
fix paragraphs, in Saxon and Engliſh ; 
of which every word is the fame in both 
languages, excepting the terminations 
and orthography. The words are, in- 
deed, Saxon, but the phraſeology is 
Englith and, I think, — not have 


Wy been 
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TERRE remain five tracts of this col- 


| Ty. letter of E. D. whom: the writers of 


* 


notwithſtanding the confidence of our 
author. He has, however, ſufficiently 
proved. his poſition, that tlie Engliſh re- 
ſembles its parental.languageotnore-thitn 
any modern Eur Opœan dialect. Wy 0: Lt 


lection yet unmentioned; one Of, ar- 
<< tificial bills, mounts, re eee in 
« England; in reply to an interrogato- 


BoORAP HLA BRITANNICA ſuppoſe to 
be, if rightly printed, W. D. or Sir 
WILLIAM Dusbarx, one of BRowne's 
correſpondents. Theſe are declared by 
B ROW NR, in concurrenceꝭ I think, with | 
all other antiquarians, to be for tha moſt 
part funeral monuments. He ꝓrov ES, 
that both the Danes and Saxons buried 
their men of eminence under piles of 
earth, which admitting (ſays he) nei- 
« ther ornament, epitaph, nor inſcrip- 
cc tion, may, if earthquakes ſpare: them, 
coutlaſt other monumè ts: obeliſks il * 
© have their term, and pyramids: will ll © 
e tumble; but theſe mountainous mo- 
* numents may ſtand, and are lite 
to 
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ce to Have the fame period with the 


r 

Id the next, he anſwers two geo- 
graphical queſtions; one concerning 
Troas, mentioned in the Acts and Epi- 
ſtles of St. Paul, which he determines 
to be the city built near the antient 
Ilium; and the other concerning the 
dead ſea, of which he gives the ſame 
account with other writers. 

ANOTHER letter treats Of the an- 


„ ſwers of the oracle of Apollo at Del- 


« phos, to Crœſus king of Lydia.” In 
this tract nothing deſerves notice, more 
than that BRowne conſiders the oracles 
asevidently and indubitably ſupernatural, 
and founds all his diſquiſition upon that 
poſtulate. He wonders why the phyſio- 
logiſts of old, haviag ſuch means of in- 
ſtruction, did not inquire into the ſe- 
crets of nature: but judiciouſly con- 


cludes, that ſuch queſtions would pro- 


bably have been vain; © for, in matters 
<* cognoſcible, and formed for our diſ- 
“ quifition, our induſtry muſt be our 
* oracle, and reaſon our Apollo.” 


C THE 
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TH E pieces that remain are, © A pro- 


phecy concerning the future ſtate of 
c ſeveral nations; x in which BRowNE 
- plainly diſcovers his . expectation to be 
e eee 
with more confidence by Dr. BRRK Tx, 
that America will be the ſeat of the 
fifth empire: and © Muſeum clau- 
<« ſum, five Bibliotheca abſcondita; 
in which the author amuſes himſelf 


with imagining the exiſtence of books 


and curioſities, either never in being, or 
irrecoverably loſt. 


Fux sz pieces J have recounted as 
they are ranged in TENNISON 's collec- 
tion, becauſe the editor has given no.ac- 
count of the time at which any of them 
were written. 1 1 of them. are of 
little value, more than as 
the mind with: the: picture. 2 25 
ſcholar, turning his learning into amufe- 
ment; or ſhew, upon how great a variety 
of enquiries: the ſame mind has been 
ſucceſsfully employed. | 

Tur other collection of his Fe 
mous pieces, publiſhed in octavo, Lon- 
don MDCCxxX11, contains © Reperto- 

„ 


X11 Mie. 
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& rjum; or ſome account of the tombs 
f and monuments in the cathedral of 
E Norwich; where, as TENNITSON ob- 
x Wt ſerves, there is not matter proportionate 
ly WH to the {kill of the Antiquar. 
Tux other pieces are, © Anſwers to 
« Sir WILLIAM DuGDALE's enquiries 
« about the fens; A letter concerning 
« Ireland; Another relating to urns 
<« newly diſcovered ; Some ſhort ſtric- 
« tures on different ſubjects; and © A 
« [etter to a friend on the death of his 
ce intimate friend,” publiſhed ſingly by 
the author's ſon in Mpcxc. . 
THERE is inferted, in the Brocra- 
PHIA BRITANNICA; © A letter con- 
« taining inſtructions for the ſtudy of 
« phyſick;” which, with the Es8avs 
here offered to the public, completes the 
works of Dr. BRo.] ↄ )W EB. 
To the life of this learned man, there 
remains little to be added, but that in 
MDCLxv he was choſen honorary fellow 
of the college of phyſicians, as a man, 
“ Virtute et literis ornatiſſimus, — emi- 
e nently embelliſhed with literature and 
virtue: and, in MDCLXXx1, received, 
| CA | at 
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at Norwich: the Wonder of knighthood 


from CHaRLEs II; a prince, whe with 


many frailties and vices, had yet ſkill to 
diſcover excellence, and virtue to re- 
ward it, with ſuch honorary diſtinctions 
at leaſt as coſt him nothing, yet con- 
ferred by a king ſo judicious and ſo 
much beloved, had the power of giving 
merit new luſtre and greater popularity. 
Tu us he lived in high reputation; 
till in his feventy-ſixth year he was ſeiz- 
ed with a colick, which, after having 
tortured him about a week, put an end 
to his life at Norwich, on his birthday, 
October 19, MDCLXXxX11. * Some of ki 
laſt words were expreſſions of ſubmiſſion 
to the will of GO D, and fearleſneſs of 
death. | 
_ Hs lies buried in i church of $t. 
Peter, Mancroft, .in Norwich, with this 
inſcription on a mural monument placed 


on the ſouth pillar of the altar: 


a Brownz's, Remins, WnITETOo'r. 


M. 8. 
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150 10 (1135539 7 M. & 1 
His. ſitus oft THOMAS BROWNE, N. D. 
ir Et Miles. wo | 
EY Ao 1605. Londini natus 
Generoſe Familia apud Upton 
In agro Ceſtfienſi oriundus. 
Schola primum Wintonienſi, Polier 
| | In Coll; Pembr. | 
+: - Apud Oxonienſes honis literis 
Hlaud leviter imbutus 
In urbe hac Nordovicenſi medicinam 
* egregia, & fælici ſucceſſu profeſſus, 
Scriptis quibus tituli, RELIOGTLO MEDICI 
Et PSEUDODOXIA EP1DEMICA IE 
| Per Orbem notiflimus.- | 
| Vir Prudentiſſimus, Integerrimus, Dogihmu; 
Oidiit Octobr. 19. 16822. 
Pie Poſuit mæſtiſſima Conjux, TY 
Da. Doroth. Br, 


Near the F oy of this Pillar | 
Lies Sir Thomas Browne, Kt. and Doctor in Phyſick, 


Authorof Religio Medici, and other Learned Books, 
Who praCtic'd Phyſick in this City 46 Years, 
And died Octr. 1682, in the 77 Year of his Age. 

In Memory of whom 


Dame Dorothy Browne, who had bin his Affectionate wife 


47 Years, cauſed this Monument to be Erected. 
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BESI DES his lady, who died in 
MDCLXXXY, he left a ſon and three 
daughters. Of the daughters nothing 
very remarkable is known; but his ſon, 
EDWARD BROwNR, requires a particu- 
lar mention. Th Rein 141 

H x was born about the year MpexL11; 
and after having paſſed through the claſ- 

bachelor of phyſick at Cambridge; and 
afterwards removing to Merton-College 
in Oxford, was admitted there to the 
ſame degree, and afterwards made a 
doctor. In MDcLxvIII he viſited part 

of Germany; and in the year following 
made a wider excurſion into Auſtria, 
Hungary, and Theſſaly; where the 
Turkiſh Sultan then kept his court at 
Lariſſa. He afterwards paſſed through 
Italy. His {kill in natural hiſtory made 
him particularly attentive to mines and 
metallurgy. Upon his return he pub- 
liſhed an account of the countries thro 
which he had paſſed; which I have 
heard commended by a learned travel- 
ler, who has viſited many places after 
him, as written with ſcrupulous. and 
3 7 exact 


cat 
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exact veracity, ſuch as is ſcarcely to be 
found in any other book of the ſame 
kind. But whatever it may contribute 
to the inſtruction of a naturaliſt; I can- 
not recommend it as likely to give much 
pleaſure to common readers: for whe- 
ther it be, that the world is very uni- 
form; and therefore he who is reſolved 
to adhere to truth, will have few novel- 
ties to relate; or that Dr. BRowNe was, 
by the train of his ſtudies, led to en- 
quire moſt after thoſe things, by which 
the greateſt part of mankind is little af- 
fected; a great part of his book ſeems 
to contain very unimportant accounts of 
his paſſage from one place where he ſaw 
little,” to ny een he ſaw no 
mot :- | 

Upon die return, he practiſed phys 
ac in London; was made: phyſician 
firſt to CHARLES II, and afterwards. 
in MpclLxxxII to St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital. About the ſame time he join- 
ed his name to thoſe of many other 
eminent men, in“ A tranſlation of Plu- 
“ tarch's lives.“ He was firſt cenſor, 
ak elect, and treaſurer of the college 
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we Linu of © 
of phyſicians; of which in Mpecurhe 


was choſen preſident, and held his of- 
fice, till in Mycovir he died in a de- 
gree of eſtimation ſuitable to a man 
ſo variouſly accompliſhed, that King 


CuARLES had honoured him with this 


panegyrick, that He was as learned 
„as any of the college, N as well- 
Ka "bred: as wy or che court. . ny 


$148 * ten 
«3.4 


0 F every orbit oh eminent charac- 
ter, part breaks forth into publick view, 
and part lies hid in domeſtick privacy. 
Thoſe qualities which have been exert- 
ed in any known and laſting perform- 
ances, may, at any diſtance of time, be 
traced and eſtimated; but filent excel- 
lencies are ſoon. forgotten; and thoſe 
minute peculiarities which diſerirninat 
every man from all others, if th 


not recorded by thoſe whom perſonal 


knowledge enabled to obſerve them, are 
irrecoverably loſt. This mutilation of 
character muſt have happened, among 
many others, to Sir Tuo As BROWNBE, 
had it not been delineated by his friend 


Mr. Wurrrroor, who'* eſteemed it 


{4} | 2 an 


Sir FaoMAS Browne: ia 
et an eſpecial favour of PROVIDENCE, 
ce to have had a particular acquaintance 
with him for two thirds of his life.“ 
Part of his mee I 78 ne 
fore, 0 


1 
211 * r*. 


« For a: CNS of his perſon,” hi 
2 — and hair was angwrradt 
* to his name; his ſtature was mode- 
« rate, and habit of body neither fat 
© nor lean, but-evaz %S. 

LI his habit ok clothing, he had 
« an averſion. to. all finery, and affected 
« plainneſs; both in the faſhion and 
« Ornaments. He ever wore a cloke, or. 
« boots, - when few others did. He 
« kept himſelf always very warm, and. 
« thought it moſt ſafe ſo. to do, though: | 
<,he never loaded himſelf. with ſuch 4 
< multitude of garments, as Suetonius 
reports of AUGUSTUS, nenn to 
clothe a good family. 
TR horizon of his underſtanding 
was much larger than the. hemiſphere 
of the world: All that was viſible in 
© the heavens + he comprehended ſo: 
FR well, that few. that are under them 
« knew 


knew ſo much: He could tell the 
number of the viſible ſtars in his ho- 
<,rizon, and call them all by their 
<© names that had any; and of the earth 
5 he had ſuch a minute and exact geo- 
& graphical knowledge, as if he had 
* been by Divine PROVIDENCE; or- 
gained urveyor- general of the whole 
terreſtrial orb, and its products, mine- 
6 rals, plants, and animals. He was fo 
curious a botaniſt, that beſides the 
ſpecifical diſtinctions, he made nice 
** and elaborate olſerrationh, equally 
$, vel as entertaining. 

Hs memory, though not ſo emi- 
e nent as that of SENECA” or SCALI- 
6 ER, Was capacious and tenacious, 

4 inſomuch as he remembred all that 
* was remarkable in any book that he 
*© had read; and not only knew all per- 
e ſons again that he had ever ſeen at 
< any diſtance of time, but remem- 
<< bred the circumſtances of their bodies, 
* and their nee marry wan 
{+: ſpeeches. 5-77 71 

IN the latin poets be — 
«, every ** that was acute * 
0 gent; 


Sir Tu oMas Browne. Ali 


e gent; he had read moſt of the hiſto- 
*.rians, antient and modern, wherein 
e his obſervations were ſingular, not 
taken notice of by common readers; 
he was excellent company when he 
„was at leiſure, and expreſſed more 
light than best in the e of his 
a; brain. 
H had no Ad power over 
his affections and paſſions, (that was 
a privilege of original perfection, for- 
feited by the neglect of the uſe of 
it z) an as large a political power 
over them, as any Stoick, or man of 
his time, whereof he gave ſo great 
experiment, that he hath very rarely 
been known to have been overcome 
with any of them. The ſtrongeſt that 
were found in him, both of the iraſ- 
© cible and concupiſcible, were under 
the controul of his reaſon. Of ad- 
e miration, which is one of them, be- 
ing the only product, either of igno- 
rance, or uncommon knowledge, he 
had more, and leſs, than other men, 
upon the ſame account of his -know- | 
. ing more than others; ſo that * 
5 | 2 © 


aa. | #2 ok 3 8 8 | 
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*/ he met with many rarities, he adml- 
«K red them not ſo much as others do. 
© Hr was never ſeen to be tranſ- 
te ported with mirth, or dejected with 
„ fadnefs; always chearful, but rarely 
% merry, at any ſenſible rate; ſeldom 
te heard to break a jeſt ; and when he 
ce did, he would be apt to bluſh at the 
5 levity of it: his * was natural 
without affectatiop . 
% Hs modeſty was villble in a na- 
c tural habitual bluſh, which was in 
<©'Ereaſed upon the leaſt occaſion, and 
<< ft diſcovered Fer * oblervevic 
ot © cauſe, = 

«Tury that knew no more 65 him 
* than by the briſkneſs of his writings, 
* found themſelves deceived in their 
<« expectation, when they came in his 
*© company, noting the gravity and ſo- 
e 'briety of his aſpect and converſation ; 
© ſo free from loquacity, or much talka- 
<'*tiveneſs, that he was ſomething diffi- 
* cult to be engaged in any diſeourſe; 
though when he was ſo, it was al- 
* ways ſingular, and never trite or vul- 
gat. Parſimonious in nothing but his 
5 | * 


e 
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© time, whereof he made as much 
00 improvement, with as little loſs as 
*© any man in it: when he had any to 

* ſpare from his drudging practice, he 
*.was ſcarce patient of any diverſion 
from his ſtudy; ſo impatient of floth 
and idleneſs, that he would lay, he 
«, could not do nothing. 

„ SIR THOMAS underſtood walk of 
« the European languages; viz. all that 
are in HUTTER's bible, which he 
% made uſe of. The Latin and Greek 
ehe underſtood critically; the. Oriental 
languages, which never were verna- 
* cular in this part of the world, he 
thought the uſe of them would not 
>. — the time and pains of learn- 
ing them; yet had ſo great a vene- 
* ration for the matrix of them, viz. 
the Hebrew, conſecrated to the Ora- 
cles of God, that he was not con- 
tent to be totally ignorant of it, z tho 
very little of his ſcience is to be 
4 ram in any books of that primitive 
language. And tho! much is ſaid to 
be written in the derivative idioms. of 
that tongue, eſpecially the Arabick, 


© yet 


* Er „ 
ee yet he was fatigfied with the traniſla- 
tions, wherein he found nothing ad- 
e „ mirable. ; 

In his religion he continued in 
« * ſame mind which he had decked 
« in his firſt book, written when he 
* was but thirty years old, his RELI- 
©. 610 Mepicr, wherein he fully aſ- 
** ſented to that of the church of Eng- 
** land, preferring it before any in the 
<<: world, as did the learned GROTIVUs. 
* He attended the publick fervice very 
te conftantly,, when he was not with- 
<< held by his practice. Never miſſed 
the ſacrament in his pariſh, if he 
* were in town. | Read the beſt Engliſh 
% ſermons he could hear of, with libe- 
ral applauſe; and delighted not in 
* controverſies. In his laſt fickneſs, 
«© wherein he continued about a week's 
< time, enduring great pain of the-cho- 
c lick, beſides à continual fever, with 


s much patience as hath been ſeen 


« in any man, withont any pretence of 
s Stoical apathy, animoſity, or vanity of 
ee not my eee eren er, fofler⸗ 


Sir TRHMAS Browne. Mon 


ing no 8 — of ne, 
Nihil agis dolor. 
Ml; 15 patience was founded u upon 
* the chriſtian philoſophy, and a found 
« faith of Gop's Providence, and 
« a meek and humble ſubmiſſion there- 
« unto, which he expreſſed in few 
“ words: I viſited him near his end, 
« when he had not ſtrength to hear or 
e ſpeak much; the laſt words which J 
> — from him, were, beſides ſome 
« expreſſions of dearneſs, that he did 
« freely ſubmit to the will of Gov, 
8 ——— without frar: He had oft tri- 
* umphed over the king of terrors in 
© others, and given many repulſes in 
the defence of patients; but when his 
«© own turn came, he ſubmitted with 
“a meek, rational, and religious cou- 
e cage. 
« He might have made good the 
« old ſaying of Dat Galenus opes, had 
he N in a place that could have 
t afforded; it. But his in indulgence and 
8 * liberality to his children, eſpecially” 
in their travels, two of his ſons in 
5 * divers countries, and two of his 
* daugh- 


The LIFE of © © 


6 ters in n Fr rance, ſpent him more than 
<« a little. He was liberal in his houfe 
{.-entertainments, and in his charity; he 
left a comfortable, but no great eſtate, 


<« -both to his lady and children, gained 


* by his own. induſtry. 


Suck was his fagacity and know- 


2 ledg e of all hiſtory, antient and mo- 
44 93 and his obſervations thereupon 
© ſo ſingular, that it hath been ſaid by 
« them that knew him beſt, . that if 


* 


<* his profeſſion, and place of abode, 


7 — +þ have ſuited his ability, he 
ee would have made an extraordinary 


ce man for the privy-council, not much 


<« inferior to the famous PAD RE, 


Pau Io, the late oracle of the Ve- 
tian tate. 5... 

TO he were no o prophet, nor ſon 
©« of a prophet, yet in that faculty 
© which comes neareſt it, he excelled, 
« 7. e, the ſtochaſtick, wherein he was 


«© ſeldom miſtaken, as to future events, 
5 as well publick as private; but not 


apt to diſcover any nen or bet 
60 ies. , i 150 


« I 


* 


Sir Tn oMas BROWN E. Klik 
I x is obſervable, that he who in his 
earlier years had read all the books 
againſt religion, was in the latter part 
of his life averſe from controverſies. 
To play with important truths, to diſ- 


turb the repoſe of eſtabliſhed tenets, 


to ſubtilize objections, and elude proof, 
is too often the ſport of youthful vanity, 
of which maturer experience commonly 


repents. There is a time, when every 


wiſe man 1s weary of raiſing difficulties 
only to 'taſk himſelf with the ſolution, 
and deſires to enjoy truth without the 
labour or hazard of conteſt. There is, 
perhaps, no better method of encoun- 
tering theſe troubleſome irruptions of 
ſcepticiſm, with which inquiſitive minds 


are frequently harraſſed, than that which. 


BrownNE declares himſelf to have taken: 
«If there ariſe any doubts in my 
* way, I do forget them; or at leaſt de- 
<«< fer them, till my better ſettled judg - 
<<. ment and more manly reaſon be able 
<< to reſolve them: for J perceive, every 
* man's reaſon is his beſt OEDIPUs, 
sand will, upon a reaſonable truce, find 
* a way to looſe thoſe bonds, where, 


E me Lire ef 42, 


e yyith the ſubtilties of error have en- 
. chained our more flexible and tender 
_ « judgments. 

Tux foregoing character may — 
1 and enlarged, by many paſſages 
in the REer1610 Micr; in which it 
appears, from Wi rrroor's teſtimony, 

that the author, though no very ſparing 
panegyriſt of himſelf, has not ar omar 
the truth, with = HS his attainments 
or viſible qualities. 1 
THERE: are, COP TRE a invetior 
ai ſecret virtues, which a man may 
ſometimes have without the know- 
ledge of others; and may ſome- 
times aſſume to himſelf, without ſuffi- 
cient reaſons for his opinion. It is 
charged upon Browns by Dr. Wars, 
————ůů that, 
after a long detail of his attainments, 
he declares himſelf to have eſcaped 
% the firſt and father-ſin of pride.” 
A peruſal of the Rzx1610 Mme will 
not much contribute to produce a belief 
of the author's exemption from this x A- 
THER=-SIN : pride is a vice, which pride 
itſelf inclines every man to find in others, 
and to overlook in himſelf. As 
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Sir Tno MAS BRO WWE. li 
As eaſily may we be miſtaken in eſti- 
mating our own courage, as our own 
humility ; and, therefore, when BRowNE 
ſhews himſelf perſuaded, that he 
«could loſe an arm without a tear, or 
« with a few groans be quartered to 
ce pieces,” I am not ſure that he felt in 
himfelf any uncommon powers of en- 
durance; or, indeed, any thing more 
than a ſudden efterveſcence of imagina- 
tion, which, uncertain and involunta 
as it is, he miſtook for ſettled reſolu- 
e THAT there were not many ex- 
c tant, that in a noble way feared the 
© face of death leſs than himſelf, ” he 
might likewiſe believe at a very eaſy ex 
pence, while death was yet at a diſtance; ; 
but the time will come to every human 
being, when it muſt be known how 
well he can bear to die; and it has ap- 
peared, that our author's fortitude did 
2 deſert him in the "ou hour of 
tria 
IT was obſerved by fn of the re- 
markers on the ReL1G10 Mzep1ci, that 


«the author was yet alive, and might grow 
| d 2 « worſe 


| Lov) 

6 | + a | | 4. 
*«.worſe as well as better :” it is, there- 
fore, happy, that this ſuſpicion can be 
obviated by a teſtimony given to the 
continuance of his virtue, at a time 
when death had ſet him fres from dan- 
ger of change, and his panegyriſt from 
temptation to flattery. 

Bor it is not on the praiſes of others, 
but on his own writings, that he is to 
depend for the eſteem of poſterity; of 
which he will not eaſily be deprived, 
while learning ſhall have any reverence 
among men: for there 1s no ſcience, in 
which he does not diſcover ſome {kill 3 
and ſcarce any kind of knowledge, pro- 
fane or ſacred, abſtruſe or elegant, which 
he does not appear to have cultivated 
with ſucceſs. 

H1s exuberance of knowledge, and 
plenitude of ideas, ſometimes obſtruct 
the tendency of bis reaſoning, and the 
clearneſs of his deciſions: on whatever 
ſupject he employed his mind, there 
Tutte up immediately ſo many images 
before him, that he loſt one by grafp- 
ing another. His memory ſupplied him 


wih ſo many Wuſtrations, parallel or 
de- 


Sir THOMAS BROWN E. Iii 


dependent notions, that he was always 
— into collateral conſiderations: 
but he ſpirit and vigour of his perſuit 
always gives delight; and the reader 
follows him, without reluctance, thro' 
his mazes, in themſelves flowery and 
pleaſing, and ending at the point origt- 
_ nally in view. 

To have great 3 and great 
faults, 4; magnæ virtutes nec minora 
“ vitia, is the poeſy,” ſays our author, 
ce of the beſt natures.” This poeſy 


may be properly applied to the ſtyle of 


BROWNE : It is vigorous, but rugged; 
it is learned, but pedantick; it is deep, 
but obſcure ; it ſtrikes, but does not 
pleaſe ; it commands, but does not al- 
lure : his tropes are harſh, and his 
combinations uncouth. He fell into an 
age, in which our language began to 
loſe the ſtability which it had obtained 
in the time of ELizaBETH; and was 
— — by every writer as a ſubject 
on which he might try his plaſtick {kill, 
by moulding it according to his own 
fancy. M1LTON, in conſequence of 
this encroaching licence, began to intro- 
e. d 3 duce 
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95 We Lire 
duce the Latin idiom: and BROWN E, 
though he gave leſs diſturbance to our 
ſtructures and phraſeology, yet poured 
in a multitude of exotick words; 
many, indeed, uſeful and ſignificant, 
which, if rejected, muſt be ſupplied 
by circumlocution, ſuch as COMMEN= 
SALITY for the ſtate of many living 
at the ſame table; but many ſuperflu- 
ous, as a PARALOGICAL for an unrea- 
ſonable doubt; and ſome ſo obſcure, 
that they conceal- his meaning rather 
than explain it, as ARTHRITICAL ANA=- 
LOGIES for parts that ſerve ſome ani- 

mals in the place of joints. 7 
Hrs ſtyle | is, indeed, a tiſſue of many 
languages; a mixture of! heterogeneous 
words, ai together from diſtant 
regions, with terms originally appro- 
priated to one art, and drawn by. vio- 
lence into the ſervice of another. He 
muſt, however, be confeſſed to have 
augmented our philoſophical diction; 
and in defence of his uncommon words 
and expreſſions, we muſt conſider, 
that he had uncommon ſentiments, and 
was not content to pe in many 
8 words 
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words that idea for which any language 
could ſupply a ſingle term. 

But his innovations are ſometimes 

pleaſing, and his temerities happy: he 
has many © verba ardentia, forcible 
expreſſions, which he would never have 
found, but by venturing to the utmoſt 
verge of propriety ; and flights which 
would never have been — but by 
one who had very little ran of the ſhame 
of falling. 
' TmeRE remains yet an objection a- 
gainſt the writings of BROwWN E, more 
formidable than the animadverſions of 
criticiſm. There are paſſages, from 
which ſome have taken occaſion to rank 
him among Deiſts, and others among 
Atheiſts. It would be difficult to gueſs 
how any ſuch concluſion ſhould be 
formed, had not experience ſhewn that 
there are: two ſorts of men willing to 
enlarge the catalogue of infidels. | 

Ir has been long. obſerved, that an 
Atheiſt has no juſt reaſon for endea- 
vouring converſions; and yet none har- 
raſs thoſe minds which they can influ- 
ence, with more importunity of ſolicita- 
a d 4 tion 
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tion to er their opinions. * 
portion as they doubt the truth of 

own doctrines, they are deſirous to — 
the atteſtation of another underſtand- 
ing; and induſtrioufly labour to win a 
proſelyte, and eagerly catch at the 
ſlighteſt pretence to dignify _ een 
with a celebrated name Kk. 

Tu E others become friends to WA 
delity only by unſkilful hoſtility : men 
of rigid orthodoxy, cautious converſa- 
tion, and religious aſperity. Among 
theſe, it is too frequently the practice, 
to make in their heat conceſſions to 
Atheiſm, or Deiſm, which their moſt 
confident advocates had never dared to 
claim or to hope. A ſally of levity, an 
idle paradox, an indecent jeſt, an un- 
ſeaſonable objection, are ſufficient, in 
the opinion of theſe men, to efface a 
name from the liſts of CHRIST IANITV, 


to exclude a foul from everlaſting. life 
1 a 
* Therefore no 1 deſire to ſpread 

Their wild opinions like theſe epicures. 

For ſo their ſtagg ring thoughts are computed, - 


And other men 8 aſſent their doubt aſſures. _ . 
| Davi ES. 


such 
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Such men are ſo watchful to cenſute, 
that they have ſeldom much care to 
look for favourable interpretations of 
ambiguities, to ſet the general tenor of 
life againſt ſingle failures, or to know 
how ſoon any ſlip of inadvertency has 
been expiated by ſorrow and retracta- 
tion; but let fly their fulminations, with- 
out mercy. or prudence, againſt ſlight 
offences or caſual - temerities,. . againſt 
crimes never committed, or immediate- 
ly repented. «pw aw 

Tat Infidel knows well, what he. is 
doing. He is endeavouring to ſupply, 
by authority, the deficiency of his ar- 
guments; and to make his cauſe leſs 
invidious, by ſhewing numbers on his 
fide: he will, therefore, not change 
his conduct, till he reforms his princi- 
ples. But the zealot ſhould recollect, 
that he is labouring, by this frequency 
of ex communication, againſt his own - 
cauſe; and voluntarily adding ſtrength 
to the enemies of truth. It muſt al- 
ways be the condition of a great part of 
mankind, to reject and embrace tenets 
upon the authority of thoſe whom hay 


Run D Lir E 
think wiſer than themſelves; and, there- 
fore, the addition of every name to in- 
fidelity, in ſome degree invalidates that 
argument upon which the religion of 
ay gn is neceſſarily founded. 
MN may differ from each other in 
many religious opinions, and yet all 
may retain the eſſentials of Cu 1 $T14- 
NITY ; men may ſometimes eagerly diſ- 
pute, and yet not differ much from 
one another : the-rigorous perſecutors of 
error, ſhould, therefore, enlighten their 
zeal with knowledpe, and temper their 
orthodoxy with CHARITVY; that CHA- 
' RITY,” Without which orthodoxy is 
vain; CHARITY that © thinketh no 
6 evil,”, but “ hopeth all things,” and 
“ endureth all things.” 
WurteTHER BROWNE has been num- 
bevel among the contemners of reli- 
gion, by the fury of its friends, or the 
artifice of its enemies, it is no difficult 
taſk to replace him among the moſt zea- 
Jous PRoFEssORs of CHRISTIANITY. 
He may, perhaps, in the ardour of his 
imagination, have hazarded an m_ 
ſion, which a mind intent upon faults 
may 
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may interpret into hereſy, if conſidered 
apart from the reſt of his diſcourſe; but 
4 phraſe is not to bł oppoſed to vo- 
lumes: there is ſcarcely a writer to be 
found, whoſe profeſſion was not divi- 
nity, that has 2 frequently teſtified his 
belief of the Sacred WRITINGS, has 
appealed. to them with ſuch unlimited 
ſubmiſſion, or mentioned them with 
ſuch unvaried reverence, 

Ir is, indeed, ſomewhat ET LY Ty 
that He ſhould be placed without the 
pale of CHRISTIANITY, who declares, 
that * he aſſumes the honourable ſtile 
© of A CHRISTIAN,” not becauſe it is 
<« the religion of his country,” but be- 
cauſe having in his riper years and 
confirmed judgment ſeen and exa- 
«© mined all, he finds himſelf obliged, 
“by the principles of GRACE, and the 
e law of his own reaſon, to embrace 
«© no other name but this :” Who, to 
ſpecify his perſuaſion yet more, tells us, 
that © he is of the REFoRMED REILI- 
« IN; of the ſame belief our Sa- 
*-vIOUR taught, the AposTLEs difle- 
«| og. the Fathers authorized, po 

2 t e 


* 1 


the Martyrs confirmed: Who, tho 
< paradoxical in philoſophy, loves in di- 
10 vinity to keep the beaten road; and 
pleaſes himſelf, that he has no taint 
of hereſy, ſchiſm, or error: To 
whom here the Scripture is ſilent, 
e the Church is a text; where that 
60 ſpeaks, tis but a comment ;” and who 
uſes not the dictates of his own rea- 
„ ſon, but where there is a joint ſilence 
* of both:” Who bleſſes himſelf, 
« that he lived not in the days of mi- 
© racles, when faith had been thruſt 
6 upon him ; but enjoys that greater 
0 bleſſing, pronounced to all that be- 
< lieve and ſaw not.” He cannot ſure- 
ly be charged with a defect of faith, 
who ©* believes that our SAvIouR was 
& dead, and buried, and roſe again, and 
« defires to ſee him in his glory: and 
who affirms, that this is not much to 
cc believe; Kg that © ag we have reaſon, 
« we owe this faith unto hiſtory ;” and 
that they only had the advantage of a 
bold and noble faith, who lived be- 
<« fore his coming; and, upon obſcr-e 
A Prophecies and myſtical types, could 
5 « raiſe 


- 


Sir THOMAS BROWUNE. Ix 


te raiſe a belief.” Nor can contempt of 
the poſitive and ritual parts of religion 
be imputed to him, who doubts, whe- 
ther a good man would refuſe a poiſoned 
euchariſt ; and who would violate his 
« own arm, rather than a church.” 

Tu x opinions of every man muſt be 
learned from himſelf : concerning his 
practice, it is ſafeſt to truſt the evidence 
of others. Where theſe teſtimonies con- 
cur, no higher degree of hiſtorical cer- 
tainty can be obtained; and they appa- 
rently concur to prove, that Browne 
was A ZEALOUS ADHERENT TO THE 
FAITH OF CHRIST, that HE LIVE D 
IN OBEDIENCE TO HIS LAWS, AND DIED 
IN CONFIDENCE OP HIS MERCY, 


CHRISTIAN 
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Publiſhed from the Original and Correct Mas anu- 
ſcript of the Author; 


By OHV FEFFE RZ. D. D. 
Arxch- Deacon of Norwich. 
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| To the Rrour HoNoURABLE 

EARL UE Al 

ViscounT AUCHTERHOUSE, 
Lord CaRDROSSs and 


, GLENDOVACHIE, 
One of the | 
Lo x DS COMMISSIONERS of Por fen, 
AND 
Lo RD LituUuTENANT 
Of the Counties of 


STIRLING and CLACKMANNAN in 
NORTH-BRITAIN. 


My LoRrD, "Bigg 


Sys HE Honour you have done 
our Family obligeth us to make 
all juſt Acknowledgments of it: 
and there is no Form of Acknowledg- 


i W657 ment 


DEDICATION. | 


ment. in our Power, more * 71 
Your Lordſhip's Acceptance, than this 
j Dedication. of the laſt Work of our 
1 | Honoured and Learned: Father. En- 
couraged hereunto by the Knowledge 
we have of Your Lordſhip's Judicious 
Reliſh of univerſal Learning, and ſub- 
lime "Virtue, we beg the Favour of 
| Your Acceptance of it, which will very 
1 much oblige our Family in general, 


RE 7 0 — — i - 3 - — 
2 — —— 


and Her in particular, who is, 


| My LoR p, | 


: Your Lordſhip's 155 
f 


1 moſt humble Servant, | 
1 


0 | 
N N ELIZABETH LITTI ETON. 
1 


NA 


F any one, after be has read Re- 
JE ligio Medici, and the enſuing 
Diſcourſe, can make doubt, whe- 
| ther the ſame perſon was the 
author of them both, he may be aſſured by 
the teftimony of Mrs. LIiTTLETON, 
Sir THOMAS Brown's daughter, who 
lived with ber father when it was compoſed 
by him; and who, at the time, read it writ« 
ten by his own hand: and alſo by the teſti- 
* of others, (of whom I am one) who 
3 3 read 


N 
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ately after his death, and "who deve fince 
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In the manuſcript of = anther, imat. 


read the ſame ; from which it bath been faith- 


fully and exafily tranſcribed for the preſs. 


The reaſon why it was not printed ſooner is, 
becauſe it was unhappily loft, by being miſlayd 
among other manuſcripts for which ſearch was 
lately made in the preſence of the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, of which his Grace, by 
letter, informed Mrs. LIT TLETO x, when be 
ſent the manuſcript to her, There is nothi ing 


printed in the diſcourſe, or in the, ſhort notes, 


but what is found in the original manuſcript of 
the author, except only where an overſight had 
made the addition or tranſpefe ftion * ſeme 
words neceſſary. | 


JOHN JB pp FE ER Y, 
Andes of ag: nas 


n 


: a os 


8 E © T. I. 


| i in this ne roar track 
W . and narrow path of goodneſs: 
EZ purſue virtue virtuouſiy: leven 

not PRE" actions, nor render virtues diſ- 

putable. Stain not fair acts with foul inten- 


tions: maim not uprightneſs by halting con- 


comitances, nor circumſtantially deprave ſub- 
ſtantial goodneſs, 


Cons ip ER whereabout thou art in 


5 n 2 . or chat old philoſophical 


pinax 

a 1 like the walk of a rope. dancer. 
b The table or picture of C ERES, an allegorical re- 
Preſontation of the characters and conditions of man- 
3 4 kind; 


7 £8] 


1 pihax of th life of man: kicks 06 
art yet in the road of uncertainties; whe- 
ther thou haſt yet entred the narrow gate; 
got up the hill and aſperous way, which 
leadeth unto the houſe of ſanity ; .or taken 
that purifying potion from the hand of ſin- 
cere erudition, which may ſend thee clear 
| and pure away unto a virtuous and happy life. 
Ix this virtuous voyage of thy life hull 
not about like the ark, without the uſe of 
rudder maſt or fail, and bound for no port. 
Let not diſappointment cauſe deſpondency, 
nor difficulty deſpair. Think not that you. 
are ſailing from > Lima to Manillia, when 
you may faſten up the rudder, and ſleep 
before the wind; but expect rough ſeas, 
c flaws, and contrary blaſts : and 'tis well, 
kind; which is tranſlated by Mr.. Collier, and added 
to the meditations of * | 


2 Picture. 


Over the pacifick ocean, in r of the ſhip 
which now fails from Acapulco, to Manilla, perhaps 
formerly from Lima, or moxe properly from Callao, 
Lima not being a ſea-port. 


„Sudden guſts, or violent attacks of bad wea- 
ther. 11 


= 


if by many croſs tacks and veerings you ar- 
rive at the port; for we ſleep in 4 lions? 
ſkins in our progreſs unto virtue, and we 
flide not but climb unto it. 

Sir not down in the popular forms and 
common level of virtues. Offer not only 
peace-offerings but holocauſts unto Goo : 
where all is due make no reſerve, and cut 
not a cummin-ſeed with the Alu IHA: 
to ſerve Him ſingly to ſerve ourſelves, were 
too partial a piece of piety; not like to 
place us in the illuſtrious manſions of 
glory. 

SE CT. I 


E S not in an © ovation but a triumph 

over thy paſſions. Let anger walk 
hanging down the head; let malice go ma- 
nicled, and envy fetter'd after thee. Behold 


4 That is, © in armour, in a ſtate of military vigi- 
e lance.” One of the Grecian chiefs uſed to repre-- 
ſent. open force by the © lion's ſkin,” and policy by 
the © fox's tail.” 


© Ovation, a petty and minor * of triumph. 
Note to the firſt edition. 


within 


101 


within chee the long train of thy trophies, 
not without thee. * Make the quartelling 


Lapithytes ſleep, arid Centaurs within he 


quiet. Chain up the untuly legion of thy 


breaſt. Lead thine own captivity captive, 


and be Cæſar within thyſelf. 


8 E. c „5 
E that is chaſt and continent not to 
impair his ſtrength, or honeſt for fear 


of contagion, will hardly be heroically vir- 
tuous. Adjourn not this virtue until that 
temper, when d Cato could lend out his 
wife, and impotent ſatyrs write ſatyrs upon 
luſt; but be chaſt in thy flaming days, when 


Alexander dard not truſt his eyes upon the 


fair ſiſters of Darius, and when ſo many 


think there i is no other way but © Origen's. 


1 a That is, thy dubalent and iraſcible paſſions.” 
For the Lapithytes and Centaurs, ſee Ovid. 
b The Cenſor, who is frequently confounded, and 


| by Poyz amongſt others, with Cato of Utica. 


Who is ſaid to have caſtrated himſelf. Note to 


the TE _—_— > 


i 4 4 


SECT. 


111 4 
* Or. T. Iv. 


gu OW thy art in honeſty, and loſe not 
thy virtue by the bad managery of it. 


Be temperate and ſober ; not to preſerve 
your body in an ability for wanton ends; 
not to avoid the infamy of common tranf- 
greſſors that way, and thereby to hope to 
expiate or palliate obſcure and clofer vices; 
not to ſpare your purſe, nor ſimply to en- 
Joy health: but in one word, that thereby 
you may truly ferve Go p, which every 
fickneſs wilt tell you you cannot well do 
without health. The ſick man's ſacrifice is 
but a lame oblation. Pious treaſures laid 


up in healthful days, plead for ſick non-per- 
formances: without which we muſt needs 


took back with anxiety upon the loft op- 
portunities of health; and may have cauſe 
rather to ety than pity the ends of peni · 
tent pablick ſufferers, who go with health- 
ful prayers unto the laſt ſcene of theit 


lives, and. din the integrity, of. tain fa- 
4 6 With their faculties unimpaired.” | 


a 


* 


112 
culties return their ſpirit unto G op that 
ads it, ; 


SECT. v. . 


E charitable before wealth * thee 
covetous, and loſe not the glory of the 
mite. If riches increaſe, let thy mind hold 


pace with them; and think it not enough to 


be liberal, but munificent. Though a cup 


of cold water from ſome hand may not be 
without its reward, yet ſtick not thou for 
wine and oil for the wounds of the diſtreſ- 


ſed; and treat the poor, as our SAVIOUR 
did the multitude, to the reliques of ſome 
baskets. Diffuſe thy beneficence early, and 
while thy treaſures call thee maſter : there 
may be an * Atropos of thy fortunes before 


that of thy life, and thy wealth cut off be- 


fore that hour, when all men ſhall be 


poor; for the juſtice of death looks equally 
upon the dead, and Charon expects no more 


from Alexander than from Irus. 


n Atropos i is the * of wy that c cuts the thread 
SEC * 


| a 11. 


153] 


: ien err 


8 IVE not only unto ſeven, but alſo 
— unto eight, b that is unto more than 
many. Though to give unto every one 


that asketh e may ſeem ſevere advice, yet 


give thou alſo before asking; that is, where 
want is ſilently clamorous, and mens neceſ- 
ſities not their tongues do loudly call for 


thy mercies. For though ſometimes neceſ- 


ſitouſneſs be dumb, or miſery ſpeak not 
out, yet true charity is ſagacious, and will 
find out hints for beneficence. Acquaint 


thyſelf with the phy ſiognomy of want, and 


let the dead colours and firſt lines of neceſ- 
ſity ſuffice to tell thee there is an object for 
thy bounty. Spare not where thou canſt 
not eaſily be prodigal, and fear not to be 


undone by mercy : for ſince he who hatn 


pity on the poor lendeth unto the Almighty. 
rewarder, who obſerves no 9 ides but every 
9 Fr | fo 
b Eceleſiaſticus. © Luke. 
4 The ides was the time when money lent out at in- 
tereſt was commonly repaid, | * 
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day for his payments, charity becomes pi- 


ous uſury, chriſtian liberality the moſt thriv- 
ing induſtry; and what we adventure in 


cockboat, may return in a carrack unto us. 
He who thus caſts his bread upon the Wa- 


ter, ſhall ſurely find it again; for though it 


falleth to the bottom, it ſinks but like the 
ax o the prophet, to riſe again u unto o him. 


8 E. C y VII. 

F avarice be thy vice, yet e it not 
thy puniſhment. Miſerable men com- 
ene not themſelves, bowelleſs unto 

others, and mercileſs unto their own bowels. 
Let the fruition of things bleſs the poſſef- 
ſion of them, and think it more ſatisfaction 
to live richly than die rich. For fince thy 


good works, not thy goods, will follow 


thee; ſince wealth is an appertinance of life, 

and no dead man is rich; to famiſh in 

peenty) and hve poorly to die rich, were a 
----- Feenerator Alphius 


Suam relegit Idibus pecuniam, 
Quærit calendis ponere. Hor. 


multiplying 


115 1 


multiplying improvement in madgelss * 


uſe upon uſe in folly. 


Nr. wv" ny 


\RUST not to the omnipotency of 

gold, and ſay not unto it thou art my 
ee Kiſs nat thy hand to that ter- 
reſtrial ſun, nor bore thy ear unto its ſervi- 
tude. A ſlave unto mammon makes no 
ſervant unto Go D. Covetouſneſs cracks 
the ſinews of faith; numbs the appreheny 
ſion of any thing above ſenſe; and only af- 
fected with the certainty of things preſent, 
makes a peradventure of things to come: 
lives but unto one world, nor hopes but 
fears another; makes their own death ſweet 
unto others, bitter unto themſelves ; brings 
formal ſadneſs, ſcenical mou. and no 


wet eyes at the grave. 

p! E RS ONS lightly dipt, not * „ oraio 4 

in generous honeſty, are but pate in 
Not deeply tinged, not died in gain. 
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goodneſs, and faint hued in integrity. But 


[ 6} 


be thou what thou virtuouſly art, and let 
not the ocean waſh away thy tincture. Ste 


magnetically upon that axis, when 


dent ſimplicity hath fixt there; and let no 
attraction invert the poles of thy honeſty. 
That vice may be uneaſy and even mon- 
ſtrous unto thee, let iterated good acts and 
long confirmed habits make virtue almoſt 
natural, or a ſecond nature in thee. Since 
virtuous ſuperſtructions haye commonly ge- 
nerous foundations, dive into thy inclina- 
tions, and early diſcover what nature bids. 
thee to be, or tells thee thou may'ſt be. 
They who thus timely deſcend into them- 
ſelves, and cultivate the good feeds which 
nature hath ſet in them, prove not ſhrubs but 
cedars in their generation. And to be in the 
form of b the beſt of the bad, or the worſt of 


the good, will be no fatisfa&tion unto them. 


= That is, « with a poſition as immutable as that of 
« the magnetical axis,” which is popularly ſuppoſed to 
be invariably parallel to the eco, or to Rand ex- 
actly north and ſouth. 

'd Su Md malorum peſümi bonorum. F elt. 
Wy 8 EC 7. 


[17] 
N 8 K C r. *. 


M AK E not the conſequence of virtue 
the ends thereof. Be not beneficent 


for a name or cymbal of applauſe; nor 
exact and juſt in commerce for the advan- 


tages of truſt and credit, which attend the 
reputation of true and punctual dealing: for 
theſe rewards, though unſought for, plain 
virtue will bring with her. To have other 
by- ends in good actions ſowers laudable per- 
formances, which muſt have deeper roots, 
motives, and inſtigations, to give them _ 
ſtamp of virtues. 


5 WOT. XI. 


PS not the law of thy country be the 

non ultra of thy honeſty ; nor think 
that always good enough which the law will 
make good. Narrow not the law of cha- 
rity, equity, mercy. Join goſpel righte- 
ouſneſs with legal right. Be not a mere 
Gamaliel in the faith, but let the ſermon in 
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nd deluge of vice is He to 3 


d Alluding to the flood of Noah. 


TIM 
the mount be thy * Targum unto the law ef 


s E C T. XI. 


1 VE by old cthicks and the elaſſical 
rules of honeſty. Put no new names 
or notions upon authentiek virtues and vices, 
Think not, that morality is ambulatory; that 
vices in one age are not vices itt another 
or that virtues, which ate under the ever“ 
— tight feaſbn, may be ſtamped 

u. And thetefore though viciotis 


times if the opinions of things, add ſet 
up new ethicks againſt virtue, yet hold:thou 


unto old morality ; and rather than follow a 
multitude ta do evil, ftatid like Pompey's 
pillar conſpicuous by thyſelf, and fingle in 
Integrity. And ſinee the worſt of times 
afford imitable examples of virtue; ſifee 


- 
A : 
. . — * 
Rr 0 
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but more than b eight will eſcape; eye wal 
2 heroes who have held their | heads 


aA paraphraſe or amplification. 


above 


tg] 


not been defiled, and in the common con- 


wann have remained e 


mon LET: XIII. 


LI age not enyy draw. Wanke oh 
— thy cheeks ; be content to be etwy'd, 
but a not, - Ermulation may be [Rag 


ereaty with that. paſſion which no circum- 
Rance can make goed. A diſplacency at 
the; good of others becauſe they. enjoy its 
though not unworthy of it, is an, abſurd 
depravity, fticking faſt unto corrupted na- 
ture, and often toq hard for hymility and 
charity the great ſuppreſſors of... envy. 


but by Hercules, himſelf, or the higheſt 
ſtreſs of our minds, and an atom of that 


x 
1 


above water, who have touched pitch and 


This ſurely is a lion not to. be ſtrangled 


power which ſubdueth all things unto it 
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| w — nan unto humiliatiot 
from adverſity, but look humbly down 
in that ſtate when otliers look upwards u 
thee! Think not thy ow ſhadow longet 
than khat of others, nor delight to take the 
altitude of thyſelf. Be patient in the age 
of pride, when men live by ſhort intervals 
of reaſon under the dominion of humor and 
paſſion, when it's in the power of every one 
to transform thee out of thy ſelf, and run. 
thee into the ſnort madneſs; If you cannot 
imitate Jon, yet come not ſhort of So- 
eeRAr Es, and thoſe patient Pagans who 
tired the tongues of their enemies, kilo 


11 N 


PPP Tc "upon 
— 


Ty — Dulcique ſenex vieibug Hymetto, A 
. Qui partem 3 ſæva ane cicutæ, 
, AKccuſatori nollet dare . nnn e 


Not ſo mild Thales, nor 0 0 thought; mm 


Nor the good man who drank the pois' nous draught 
With mind ſerene, and cou'd not wiſh to ſee © 


His vile accuſer drink as deep as he: 


Exalted Socrates | ———y— , REE. 
1 ö * 8 2 


they 


14. 4 
+ 4 


| but t to name him, Van edit. | 


[2] 
they perceived they ſpit their malice at bra- 
Zen walls and ſtatues. 


I. - 
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6E. T. not the ſun in capricorn, * 80 down 


I upon thy wrath, but write thy wrongs 


in alhes. Draw the curtain of night upon 


injuries, ſhut, them up in the, © tower of 
oblivion, and let them be as, though they 
had not been. To forgive our enemies, yet 
hope that Go vill puniſh them, is not to 
forgive enough. To forgive t them ourſelyes, 
and not to pray GO to forgive them, is a 
partial piece of charity. Forgive thine ene- 
mies totally; and without any reſerve © that 


e Gop will revenge thee. 


* Even when the days : are ſhorteſt: Fo: edit. 


„ Aﬀiing Uno the tber 6f ohh tan mentioned 1 by Y 
Procopius, which was the name of a tower of impri- 


ſonment among the Perſians: whoever. was put therein 


Was as it were buried aliye, and it Was death for =p 
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W HI LE -thou 10 500 0 diſclaimeſt the 
devil, be not guilty of diaboliſm. 

Fall not into. one frame wich that unclean 
fpirit, nor act his nature whom thou ſo 
much abhorrelt; ttrat-is, to accuſe, calum- 
niate, backbite, whiſper, detract, or finĩ- 
Rrouſly interpret others. Degenerous de- 
Pravities, and narrow-tminded. vices! not 
only below St. Pau v G noble chriſtian but 

A ARI srorTE's 8 true gentleman. Truſt not 

with ſome that the « ep ilfle of St. Ja MEs is iſ 
\. apocryphal, and To Lot with leſs fear that 
| Tabbing truth, that in company With this 

vice * thy religion is in van.“ MosESs 

| broke the tables, without breaking of the 
law; but where charity is broke, the law 
itſelf is ſhattered, which cannot be whole 
without 1 or, which is “ the fulfilling 
« of it.“ Look humbly upon thy virtues; 
| and though thou art rich in ſome, yet think || © 
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« See Ariſtotle PEthicks, chapter of Magnanimitp 


| | Note to the firf edit. 
n= - [0 __thyſelt 


[23] 


zby£&lf poor and naked without that GrOWN= 
ing grace, which ** thinketh no evil, which 


L envieth not, which beareth, hopgth, Y he- 
r 


theſe ſure graces, while buſy tongues are 


crying out for a drop af cold water, mutes 


may be in happineſs, and ſing che Trifa- 


en in heaven. 


SECT. XVII. 


H OWEVER thy underſtanding may 
waver in the theories of true and falſe, 


Fet faſten the rudder of thy will, ſteer 
ſtraight unto good and fall not foul on evil. 


Imagination is apt to rove, and conjec- 


ture to keep no bounds. Some have run 


out ſo far, as to fancy the ſtars might 


be but the light of the cryſtalline heaven 
ſhot through perforations on the bodies 
of the orbs. Others more ingeniouſly doubt 
whether there hath not been a vaſt tract 
of land in the Atlantick ocean, which earth- 


quakes and violent cauſes have long ago de- 


+ Holy, holy, holy. Firſt edit. © | A 
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Foured. Speculative miſapprehenſions mæy 
be innocuous, but immorality pernicibus 3”. 


theorical miſtakes and phy ſical deviations- 
may condemn our judgments, not lead us - 
into juugment. But perverſity of will, im 
moral and ſinful enormities walk with 


Adraſte and Nemeſis at their backs, pur- 


ſue us unto judgment, and leave us vici- 
my: 200 0 5 


s E C T. Xvll. MT 
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1 D early defiance unto thoſe vices 
which are of thine inward' family, and 
having a root in thy temper plead a right 
and propriety in thee. Raiſe timely bat- 
teries againſt thoſe ſtrong holds built upon 
the rock of nature, and make this a great 
part of the militia of thy life. Delude not 
thyſelf: into iniquities from participation or 
community, which abate the ſenſe but not 
the obliquity of them. To conceive ſins 
leſs, or leſs of ſins, becauſe others alſo 
tranſ; grels,. were. — to commit. "th 


L + The powers of vengeance... 


- ET? 
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natural fallacy 'of man, to take comfort 
— and think adverſities leſs be- 
cauſe others alſo ſuffer them. The politick 
ee vice muſt be oppoſed by mn 
and, therefore, wiſer honeſties project and 

dane it: wherein, nirvichGandiogs” | 
we are not to reſt in generals, or the trite 
ſtratagems of art. That may ſucceed with 
one, which may prove ſucceſsleſs with ano- 
ther: there is no community or common- 
weal of virtue: every man muſt ſtudy his 
own œconomy, and _ ſuch, rules untd 
ae e of himſelf. 


1 XIX. IG 


B E ſubſtantiall y great in thyſelf, nn 

more than thou appeareſt unto others; 
and let the world be deceived in thee, as 
they are in the lights of heaven. Hang 
early plummets upon the heels of pride, 
nk let ambition have but an b epicycle and 


narrow 

b WR ans is a anal evolution made by one 
planet in the wider orbit of another planet. The mean- 
ing 5 “Let not ambition form thy circle of action, 
8 but 


„ 


[26]. 
by thy morning ſhadow; but by the extent 
of thy grave; and reckon thyſelf above · che 
earth, by the line thou muſt be contented 
with under it. Spread not into boundleſs 
expanſions either of deſigus or deſires. 
Think not that mankind liveth but for a 
few ; and that the reſt are born but to ſerve 
thoſe ambitions, which make but flies of 


men and wilderneſſes of whole nations. 


Swell not into vehement actions Which im- 
Proil and confound the earth; but be one 
of thoſe violent ones which force a the king- 
dom of heaven. If thou muſt needs rule, 
be > ZENO’ king, and enjoy that empire 
which every man gives himſelf. He. who 
is thus his own monarch contentedly ſways 
the ſcepter of himſelf, not envying the 
; «6 but move upon other principles; ; and let ambition 
"x only operate as s lomething mn a adven. 


6 ſtitious.“ | | 1 
a Manthew XI. | 

V That is, © theking of the Stoics,“ whoſe founder 
Was ZE No, and who held, that the wiſe man adde 
r power and royalty. 


glory 


L 


glory of :crowned heads and elohims of tlie 
earth. Could che world une in the prac- 
tiſe of that deſpiſed train of virtues, which 
the divine ethicks of our SA vn R hath 
ſo inculcated upon us, the furieus face of 
things muſt diſappear; Eden would be yet 
to be found, and the angels might Joo 
a — Pity, but l us- 


FI E C T. XX. K 
Hou the quickneſs of thine 
ear were able to reach the noiſe of the 

moon, which ſome think it maketh in its 
rapid revolution; though the number of 
thy cars ſhould equal Argus his eyes; yet 
ſtop them all with the e wife man's wax. 
sand be deaf unto the ſuggeſtions of tale- 
e bearers, ealumniators, pickthank or -male- 
volent delators, who, while quiet men ſleep, 
a. ſowing the. tares of diſcard and diviſion, 
diſtract the tranquillity of charity and. all 


_ © Alluding.to the ſtory of Ulyſies,. who doppel the 
| ears of his companions with Wax when they N by 


ry N friendly 0 
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-friendly ſociety. Theſe are the tongues that 
ſet the world on fire, cankers of reputation, 
good name in a night. Evil ſpirits may ſit 


till, while theſe ſpirits walk about and per- 
form the buſineſs of hell. Io ſpeak more 
ſtrictly, our corrupted hearts are the facto- 
ries of the devil, which may be at work 
without his preſence; for when that cir- 
cumventing ſpirit hath drawn malice, envy, 
and all unrighteouſneſs unto well rooted ha- 
bits in his diſciples, iniquity then goes on 
upon its own legs; and if the gate of hell 
were ſhut up for a time, vice would ſtill: be 


fertile and produce the fruits of hell. Thus 


when God forſakes us, Satan alſo leaves us: 
for ſuch offenders he looks upon as ſure and 
ſealed up, and his tem bai, en elk 
umd che. . t . e f % e ae 


. e XXI. 


Arier not the mercies 1 
Gop by the oblivion of ingratitude: 
for oblivion i is a kind of annibilation ; and 

for 


©» 


[29] 
for things to be as though they had not 
been, is like unto never being,” Make not 
thy head a grave, but a repoſitory of Gov's 
mercies. Though thou hadſt the memory 
of CP or Simonides, ard conſcience 
the punctual memoriſt within us, yet truſt 
_ to thy remembrance in things which 
* phylacteries. Regiſter not only 


. but merciful. occurrences, Let 
Ephemerides not Olympiads give thee ac- 


count of his mercies: let thy diaries ſtand 


thick with dutiful mementos and aſterislæs 
of acknowledgment. And to be compleat 
and forget nothing, date not his mercy from 
thy nativity; look beyond the world, ar 
beſoes the are of AD ag/! et ee 


nA phylaRtery i is a writing bound upon the bre. 
head, containing ſomething to be kept conſtantly in 
mind. This was practiſed by the Jewiſh doftors wn 
regard to the Moſaic law. | 

v Particular journals of every day, not abſtracds 
comprehending ſeveral years under one notation. An 


Ephemeris is a t an Wanner is ths and; of four . 


years. 
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ſclence; which can fee without light, and in 
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SECT, XXII. NOR 


$759 =. 97 


vel NT not the ſepeilcher: of thy fa; 
and ſtrive not to beautify thy cotrup- 


tion. Be not an advocate for thy vices, nor 


imperfections. Think not that always good 


which thou thinkeſt thou canſt abays make 


good, nor that concealed which the ſun 


doth not behald: that which the fun doth 
not now ſee, will be-viſible when the fun is 
our, and the ſtars are fallen from heaven, 
Mean white there is no darknefs unto con- 


the deepeſt obſcurity give a clear draught of 
things, which the cloud of - diffitnutation 


| hath conceaPd from all eyes. There is a 
natural ſtanding court within us, examin- 


ing, acquitting, and condemning at the tri- 
bunal of ourſelves; wherein iniquities have 
That is, . do not ſpeak much or long in juſtifica- 


te tion of thy ſaults. The antient pleaders * by 
2 Clepſydra, or meaſurer of time. 


\ their 


Ln! 
their natural b thetas and no © nocent is ab- 
folved by the verdi&t of himſelf. And 
therefote although our tranfgreſſions thall 
be tried at the laft bar, the proceſs need 
not be long: for the judge of all knoweth 
all, and every- man will nakedly know 
himſelf ; and when ſo few are like to plead 
not guilty, the affize muſt ſoon have an 


end. 
* 
- * 


8 E GC = XXIII. 


"OMPLY with 5 fiuthounk rl 
with others; but ſerve none. Civil 


complaceney conſiſts with decent honeſty: 


Flattery is a juggler, and no kin unto ſin- 
cerity. But while thou maintaineſt the plain 
path, and ſcorneſt to flatter others, fall not 
into felf-adulation, and become not thine 


own parafite. Be deaf unto thyſelf, and 
be not betrayed at home. Self. credulity, 


b © a theta infcribed upon the judges tefſera or bal- 
lot was a mark for death or capital condemnation. 

4 » Se b 3 
Jobicen nemo nocens ablotricar mm 


pride, 


C 


conceptions. To magnify our minor things, 


1321 


pride, and levity lead unto ſelf-idolatry; 


There is no * Damocles like unto ſelf- 


opinion, nor any Siren to our own fawning 


or hug ourſelves in our b apparitions : 
to afford a credulous ear unto the © claw- 
ing ſuggeſtions of fancy z to paſs our days 


in painted miſtakes, of ourſelves ; and tho” 


ve behold our own blood, to think our- 
ſelves the * ſons of Jupiter; are blandiſh- 
ments of ſelf-love, worſe than outward de- 


luſion. By this impoſture wiſe men ſome- 
times are miſtaken in their elevation, and 
look above themfelves. And fools, which | 
are f antipodes unto the wiſe, conceive them- 


PDamocles was a flatterer of Waun — 5 


> Appearances/ without realities. 


e Tickling, flattering. A 3 old 1 
for a flatterer. Jewel calls ſome writers far popery 


the pope's clawbacks.”. 
4 That is, though we bleed when we are wound- 


1 ed, though we find in ourſelves the l of 


© humanity,” 
As Alexander the Great did. Firf edits 


f Oppoſites. . bs 2 5 


tu) ; 


ſelves to be bur their © Periceci, and in che 
1 1 wich them. e (Rf n. 


Rin vnn amo ee de tt Pt: Atv tlie: 


48 E C. J XXIV. POSI PO 
IE not a Hereules furens Abtench ud 8 
poltron within chyſelf. To chaſe out 
enemies out of the field, and be led cap- 
c tive by our vices; to beat don our foes, 
and fall down to bur — ; are 
- I foleciſms in moral ſchools,” and no Lu- 
rel attends them. To well manage our 
affections, and wild horſes of Plato, 
are the higheſt b Circenſes: and the no. 
bleſt i digladiation is in the theatre of our- 
ſelves; for therein our inward antagoniſts, 
not only like common gladiators, with or- 
dinary weapons and down. right blos make 
n buralſo, Nies F retlary and laqueary 


8 Only placed at a diſtance in the "YT line, 
nd. i — Wee * N 
i Fencing- match. * 
* The Retiarius or — was a . 
who entangled his opponent in a net, which by ſome 
dexterous management he threw upon him. 
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Te) | 
— fall upon ust — for ſocks 
combats, are not to be forged at * Lipara: 
Vulcan's art doth nothing in this internal 
militia; wherein not the armour of Achil- 
les, but the armature; of St. Paul, gives 
the glorious day, and triutnphs not leading 
up into capitols, but up inte the higheſt 
| heavens. And, therefore, while ſo many 
think it the only valour to command and 
maſter others, ſtudy thou the -daminion of 
chyſelf, and quiet thine own commotions, 
Let right reaſon be thy b Lycurgus, and 
lift up thy hand unto the Jaw of it: move 
by the intelligences of the ſuperiour facul- 
ties, not hy the rapt of paſſion, nor merely 
vy that of temper and conſtitution. They 
who are merely carried on by the wheel of 
ſuch inclinations, without the hand and gui- 
dance of ſovereign reaſon, are but the © au- 


* The Liparæan iſlands, near Italy, being volcanos, 
were fabled to contain the forges of the Cyclops. 
Thy lawgiver. 

© Moved not by choice, but by ſome mechanical : 
— e 
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ene part of mankind, rather lived 
than _— or at . nen e 


1 r 


b b e . XXV. ; 


3” 7 Hin which hath. no name 
— in ſcripture, have any in thy divinity. 
kane OV1D.BN E, not chance, have the 
honour of thy acknowledgments, and be thy 
Oedipus in contingences. Mark well the 
paths and winding ways thereof ; but be 
not too wiſe in the conſtruction, or ſudden 
in the application. The hand of Pao v1- 
dN e R Writes often by abbreviatures, hie- 
roglyphicks or ſhort characters, which, like 


the 4 Laconiſm on the wall, are not to be 


made out but by a hint or key from that 
SPIRIT Which indited them. Leave future 
occurrences to their uncertainties, think 
that which is preſent thy own; and ſince 
tis eaſier to foretel an eclipſe, than a foul 


day, at ſome diſtance, look for little re- 


# The ſhort ſentenee writen on the val of Bel, 
ſhazzar. See Daniel. | 
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gular below. Attend with. patience. the un- 
' certainty of things, and what lieth yet un- 


exerted in the chaos of futurity. The: un- 


certainty and ignorance of things to come, 
Makes the world new unto us by unexpect- 
ed emergencies ;- whereby we paſs not our 


days in the trite road of affairs affording no 


novity; for the novelizing ſpirit of man 


lives by variety, and * b . faces of 


kin . 


F300, XXVI. 


10. contented mind enlarg- 


eth the dimenſion of little things; and 
unto ſome *tis wealth enough not to be 


poor; and others are well content, if they 


be but rich enough to be honeſt, and to 
give every man his due: yet fall hot into 
that obſolete affectation of bravery, to throw 
away thy money, and to reje& all honours 
or honourable ſtations in this courtly and 


 fplendid world. Old generoſity is ſuper- 


annuated, and ſuch contempt of the world 


out el date. No man is now like to refuſe 
en IN ; | the 


1 37 
che favour of great ones, or be content to 
| ſay unto princes, * ſtand out of my ſun, 
And if any there be of ſuch antiquated re- 
ſolutions, they are not like to be tempted 
out of them by great ones; and tis fair if 
they eſcape the name of hypòcondriacks 
from the genius of latter times, unto whom 
contempt of the world is the moſt con- 
temptible opinion; and to be able, like 
Bias, to carry all they have about them were 
to be the eighth wiſe· man. However, the 
old Þ tetrick philoſophers look'd always 
with indignation upon ſuch a face of things; 
and obſerving "the unnatural current of 
riches, power, and honour in the world, and 
withal the imperfection and demerit of per- 
ſons often advanced unto them, were tempt- 
ed unt6 angry opinions, that affairs were or- 
dered more by ſtars than reaſon, and that 


things wi went on er by Nl than elec- 
ton. 


2 This was che anſwer ks by Diogenes to Alexan- 
der, who aſked him what he had to requeſt. 


v Sour, moroſe. ; 
D 3 SECT. 
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7 5 el bb bet ingen In the ceonk 0 
this world, if meanneſs of poſſeſſions be 
chy allotment upon earth, forget not thoſe 
virtues which the great diſpoſer of all bids 
thee to entertain from thy quality and con · 


ks « 
e 


dition; that is, ſuhmiſſion, humility, con- 


tent of mind, and induſtry. Content may 
dwell in all ſtations. To be low, but above 
contempt, may be high enough to be happy. 
But many of low degree may be higher 
than computed, and ſome cubits above the 
common commenſuration; for in all ſtates 
virtue gives qualifications and allowances, 
which make out defects. Rough diamonds 
are ſometimes miſtaken for pebbles; and 
meanneſs may be rich in accompliſhments, 


which riches in vain deſire. If aur merits | 
be above our ſtations, if our intrinſecal va- 


lue be greater than what we go for, or our 
value than our valuation, and if we ſtand 


FFT at 


eve 
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higher in Govp's, than in the Cenſor's 
book; it may make ſome equitable balance 


in the inequalities of this world, and there 
may be no. ſuch. vaſt chaſm or gulph be- 
tween, diſparities as common meaſures de- 


termine. The Dxvins eye looks: upon 
high and low differently from that of man. 


They. who ſeem to ſtand upon *.Olympus, | 


and high mounted unto our eyes, may be 
but in the- valleys, and low ground unto 
his; for he looks upon thoſe as higheſt wha 
neareſt approach his Divinity, and upon 
* as loweſt who are fartheſt from it. 


SE ET. XXVII. 


Wu thou lookeſt upon the im- 

perfections of others, allow one eye 
for 7 —.5 laudable in them, and the ba- 
lance they have from ſome excellency, 
which may render them conſiderable. While 


we look with fear or hatred upon the teeth 


The book in which the Cenſus, or account of 

every man's eſtate was regiſtred e 
' + An high mountain. 
D 4 | "of 
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of the" viper, we may behold his- eye with 
love. In venemous natures ſomething may 
be amiable : - poiſons afford antipoiſons: no- 


thing is totally, or altogether uſeleſiy bad. 


Notable virtues are ſometimes daſhed with 
notorious vices, and in ſome vicious tem- 
pers have been found illuſtrious acts of vir- 
tue; which makes ſuch obſervable worth in 
ſome actions of king Demetrius, Antonius, 
and Ahab, as are not to be found in the 
ſame kind in Ariſtides, Numa, or David. 
Conſtancy generoſity. clemency and libera+ 
lity have been highly conſpicuous in ſome 
perſons not mark d out in other concerns 
for example or imitation. But ſince goodneſs 
is exemplary in all, if others have not our 
virtues, let us not be wanting in theirs ; nor 
ſcorning them for their vices whereof we 
are free, be condemned by their / virtues 


wherein we are deficient... There is droſs 


alloy and embaſement in all human tempers; 
and he flieth without wings, who thinks to 


find ophir or pure metal in any. For per- 


leckion is not, like lehr, center d in any one 
| ou ; 


Wn mn” ee a Aa-om 4 owt a Tea imac 
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he 
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body; but; like the diſperſed fominalities of 


vegetables at the creation, ſcattered through 
the whole maſs of the earth, no place pro- 


ducing all and almoſt all ſome. So that tis 
well, if a perfect man can be made out of 
many men, and, to the perfect eye of Gop, 
even out of mankind. Time, which per- 
fects ſome things, imperfects alſo others. 
Could we intimately apprehend the ideated 
man, and as he ſtood in the intellect of Gon 
upon the firſt exertion by creation, we 
might more narrowly comprehend our pre- 
ſent degeneration, and how widely we are 


fallen from the pure exemplar and idea of 


our nature: for after this corruptive elon- 
gation from a primitive and pure creation, 
we are almoſt loſt in degeneration; and 
ADam hath not only fallen from his CR EA- 
o x, but we ourſelves from Aba u, our 
Tycho and um eee 


he that makes, or he that poſſeſſes; as Adam might 


be ſaid te © contain within him the race of mankind. 
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\UARREL and raſhly with — 4 


ſities not yet underſtood'; and over- 


Jook not the mercies often bound up in 


them: ſor we conſider not ſufficiently the 
good of. evils, nor fairly compute the mer- 
cies of PRO VIDEN E in things afflictive 
tia being invited to a feaſt by Aloyſio Fi- 
eſchi with deſign to kill him, juſt the 
night before fell mercifully into a fit of 
the gout and ſo eſcaped that miſchief, 
When Cato intended to kill himſelf, from 
a blow which he gave his ſefvant, -who 
would not reach his ſword unto: him, his 
hand ſo ſwell'd that he had much ado 
to effect his deſign. Hereby any one 
but a reſolved Stoick might have taken 
a fair hint of conſideration, and that ſome 
merciful genius would have contrived his 
preſervation. To be ſagacious in ſuch in- 
tercurrences is not ſuperſtition, but wary 
and pious diſcretion z 1 to contemn ſuch 
| ' hints 


tay 


hints were to be deaf unto the G hand 
of Gop, wherein. Socrates and Cardan 


vor hardly have been miſtake. 


3 "uf gb XXX. 


Bx. REAK not open the gate of deſtruc- 
tion, and make no haſte or buſtle unto 


ruin. Poſt not heedleſly on unto the non 
ultra of folly, or precipice of perdition. 


Let vicious ways have their + tropicks and 
deflexions, and ſwim in the waters of ſin 
but as in the © Aſphaltick lake, though 
ſmeared and defiled, not th fink to the bot - 
tom. If thou haſt dipt thy foot in the 
brink, yet venture not over 4 Rubicon. 
Run not into extremities from e there 


a Socrates, and Cardan i perhaps, i in imitation of 
him, talked of an attendant ſpirit or genius, that 
hinted from time to time how they ſhould act. 

b The tropick is the point where the ſun turns back. 
| © The lake of Sodom; the waters of which being 
very ſalt, and, therefore, heavy, will ſcarcely ſuffer 
an animal to fink. 

_ TThe river, by croſſing wien far declared war 
vs the ſenatee - 
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de u regreſſion.” In che vicious ways of 
the world it mercifully falleth out that we 
become not extempore wicked, but it tas 
keth ſome time and pains to undo our- 


ſelves. We fall not from virtue, like Vul- 
can from heaven, in a day. Bad diſpoſi- 


tions require ſome time to grow into bad 


habits; bad habits muſt undermine good, 
and often repeated acts make us habitually 
evil: ſo that by gradual depravations, and 
while we are but ſtaggeringly evil, we are 
nat left without parentheſes of conſidera- 
tions, thoughtful rebukes, and merciful in- 
terventions, to recal us unto ourſelves. For 
the wiſdom of G'o hath methodiz'd the 
courſe of things unto the beſt advantage of 


goodneſs, and thinking conſiderators over- 


look not the tract thereof. eee 
S E "a T. XXXI. 


GINC: E men and women have their pro- 


per virtues and vices; and even twins 
of different ſexes have not only diſtinct co- 
verings in the-womb, but differing quali- 


-, Rs a @ #*® >a » ww ww©ad 


483 


ties and virtuous habits after z teanſplict 
_ their proprieties, and confound not their 
diſtinctions. Let maſculine and feminine 
accompliſhments ſhine in their proper orbs, 
and adorn their reſpective ſubjects. How- 
ever unite: not the vices of both ſexés in 
one; be not . monſtrous in mme nor 
mme vitious. b 


SECT. XXXII. 


I generous honeſty; valour, and plain 

dealing, be the cogniſance of thy family, 
or characteriſtick of thy country, hold faft 
ſuch inclinations ſuckt in with thy firſt 
breath, and which lay in the cradle with 
thee. ' Fall not into transforming degene- 
rations, which under the old name create a 
new nation. Be not an alien in thine own 
nation; bring not * Orontes into Tiber; 
learn the virtues not the vices of thy fo- 
reign neighbours, and make thy imitation 
In tiberim defluxit Orontes: * Orontes has mingled 
« her ſtream with the Tiber,“ ſays Juvenal, {peaking of 
the confluence of foreigners to Rome. 0 
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by diſcretion not commigiont; - Feel fomes 
thing of thyſelf in the noble acts of thy an-. 
ceſtors, and find in thine own genius that 
of thy predeceſſors. Reſt not under the 
expired merits. of others, ſhine by thoſe of 
thy own. Flame not like the central fire 
which enlightneth no eyes, which no man 


ſeth, and moſt men think there's no ſuch 


thing to be ſeen. Add one ray unto the 
common luſtre; add not only to the num- 
ber but the note of thy generation; and 
prove not a cloud but an : aſterisk in thy 


8 E {fl T. XXXIII. 


GINCE hon: ddt an bam int 


breaſt, which tells thee thou haſt a liv- 
ing ſpirit in thee above two thouſand times 


in an hour; dull not away thy days in ſloth- 
ful ſupinity and the tediouſneſs of e 


„A finall far. 


d The motion of the heart, PIETY 


times in a minute; or, perhaps, the motion of __ 
ration, which is nearer to the number mentioned. 


4 | 0 wong 
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inquietude in overquietneſs, and no labori- 
ouſneſs in labour; and to tread a mile after 


the dom pace of a ſnail, or the heavy mea- 


fures of the © lazy of brazilia, were a moſt 


tiring pennance, and worſe than a race of 


ſome furlongs at the 4 Olympicks. The 
rapid courſes of the heavenly bodies are' ra- 
ther imitable by our thoughts, than our 


corporeal motions; yet the ſolemn motions 
of our lives amount unto a greater meaſure 
than is commonly apprehended, Some few 
men have ſurrounded the globe of the earth 


yet many in the ſet locomotions and move- 
ments of their days have meaſured the cit- 


cuit of it, and twenty thouſand miles have” 
been exceeded by them. Move circum- 


ſpectly not e meticulouſly, and rather care- 


fully follicitous than anxiouſly ſollicitudi 
© An animal called more commonly the Sloth, which | 


i ſaid to be ſeveral days in climbing a tre. 


d. The —! Pe Uno 
of the chief. : 


© Timidly, | 
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nothing. To ftrenuous minds there is an 
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f [48] 
nous. Think not there is a lion in the way, 
nor walk with leaden ſandals in the paths 


of goodneſs; but in all virtuous motiohs 


let prudence determine thy meaſures. Strive 
not to run like Hercules, a furlong in a 
breath: feſtination may prove precipitation; 
deliberating delay may be wiſe — 
and downeſs no fothfulneſs, TOs 


Io XXXIV. 


INCE virtuous actions have their own 
O trumpets, and, without any noiſe from 
thyſelf, will have their reſound abroad; 
buſy not thy beſt member in-the encomium 
of thyſelf. Praiſe is a debt we owe unto 
the virtues of others, and due unto our own 
from all, whom . malice hath - not made 
mutes, or envy ſtruck dumb. Fall not, 
however, into the common prevaricating 
way of ſelf· commendation and boaſting, by 
denoting the imperfections of others, He 
who diſcommendeth others obliquely, com- 
mendeth himſelf. . He who whiſpers their 
infirmitics, Proclainia his own exemption 
from 


trie 


149 J 


from them; and, conſequently, fays, I am 


dite within himſelf; and though his tongue 
be. ſilent, is not without loud cymbals in his 


breaft. Conſcience will become his pane- 
gyriſt, and never forget to crown and extol 


him unto himſelf. 


a Hic niger eſt, hunc tu Romane caveto; Hor, 


Firf edit. 
This man is vile; here, Roman, fix your mark ; 
His ſoul is black, as his complexion's dark. 
___ Francs, 
b Plaudite was the term by which the antient thea- 
vical performers ſolicited a clap. 
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not as this publican, or * hic niger, whom 
I talk of. Open oſtentation and loud vain- 
glory is more tolerable than this obliquity, 
as but containing ſome froth no ink, as 
but conſiſting of a perſonal piece of folly, 
nor complicated with uncharitableneſs. Su- 
perfluouſly we ſeek a precarious applauſe 
abroad: every good man hath his b plau- 
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B. E88 not hel e chat — vert 

born in Athens; but, among thy mul- 
plied! acknowlodgments, lift up one hand 
umo heaven, that. thaw, wert born of honeſt 


parents. ; that modeſty, humility, patience, 


anch verncixy, lay in the ſame egg, and came 


into the world with thee. Fram ſuch foun- 
dations tliou happy in a virtuous 
v precacity, and make. an early and long 
walk in goodneſs; ſo. may'ſt thou more na- 
turally feel the contrariety of vice unto. na- 
ture, and reſiſt ſome by the antidote of thy 


temper. As charity covers, ſo modeſty 


preventerh a multitude of fins; withhold- 


ing from. noon-day vices and brazen-brow'd 


iniquities, from ſinning on. the houſe-top, 
and painting our follies with the rays of the 
ſun, Where this virtue reigneth, though 
vice may ſhow its head, it cannot be in its 


As Socrates did. Athens a place of learning and 


eivility. | Fab edit. 5 2 


b A ripeneſs preceding the uſual time. 
| 1 55 glory. 


J 
_ 


. 


bal 


glory. Where ſhame of fin ſets, look not 


for virtue to ariſe; for when modeſty taketh 


ing, © 0 Aſtræa goes fool after. of 


n: * 


1101 S E C . XXXVI. 


H E heroical vein of mankind runs 


59 „ * 


teneſt Es men 1 men. 15 5 iS > full 


«8 


of the gallantry of that tribe ; and when we 


14 


read their notable acts, we ealily find what 
a difference there is between a life in d Plu- 


mw” FIT 


tarch and in © Laertius. Where true fortitude 


dwells, loyalty bounty friendſhip and fide- 
lity may be found, A man may confide in 
perſons conſtituted for noble ends, who dare 
do and ſuffer, and who have a hand to burn 
for their country f and their friend. Small 
and creeping things are the product of petty 


© Aftrza Goddeſs of juſtice and conſequently of all 
virtue. Firſt edit. 

d Who wrote the lives, for the moſt part, of warriors, 

e Who wrote the lives of philoſophers, 


Like Mutius Sævola. 
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PET: He. is 1 * to 2 wilzaken, OF 
makes choice of a a covetous man for a friend. 
or relieth upon the reed of narrow and. pol 
tron friendſhip. Pitiful things are only to 
be found in the cottages of ſuch. breaſts ;, 
but bright thoughts, clear deeds, conſtancy, 
fidelity, bounty, and generous honeſty are 
the gems of noble minds ; wherein, to de- 
rogate from none, the true heroick Engliſh 


gooey | hath no peer. 
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SECT. I. 


* U N ISH not chyſat with 1 
1 | ſure; glut not thy ſenſe with pala- 
I) 

tive delights ; nor revenge the con- 


| tempt of temperance by the penalty of ſa- 
tiety, Were there an age of delight or any 


pleaſure durable, who would not honour 
Volupia ? but the race of delight is ſhort, 
and pleaſures have mutable faces. The 
. Pleaſures of one age are not pleaſures in ano- 
ther, and their lives fall ſhort of our own. 
Even in our ſenſual days, the ſtrength of 
delight is in its ſeldomneſs or rarity, and 


* Voluptates commendat rarior uſus. 


ks ſting 


. 


Ring in Its i key ey i s its ll 
and immoderacy its confuſion... The luxu- 
rious emperors of old inconſiderately ſatia- 
ted themſelves with the dainties of ſea and 
land, till, wearied through all varieties, 
their refections became a ſtudy unto them, 
and they were fain to feed by invention: 
novices in true Epicutiſm ! which by me- 
diocrity, paucity, quick and healthful ap- 
petite, makes delights ſmartly acceptable; 
whereby Epicurus himſelf found Jupiter's 
brain in a piece of Cytheridian cheeſe, and 


the b tenen of nightingales in a diſh of 
onions. Hereby healthful and temperate 
poverty hath the ſtart of nauſeating luxury 3 
. unto whoſe clear and naked appetite every 
l is a feaſt, and in one ſingle diſh. the 
firſt courſe of < Metellus ; who are cheaply 
Cerebrum Jovis, for a delicious bit. Pint edit: 
b A diſh uſed among the luxurious of antiquity. 
Mdletellus his riotous pontificial ſupper, the great 
variety whereat is to be ſeen in Macrobius. Firſt. edit. 
The ſupper was not given by Metellus, but by Len- 


tulus when he was made prieſt of Mars, and recorded 
by Metellus. 


hungry, 


[ 53 ] 
hungry, and never loſe their hunger, or ad- 
vantage of a' craving -appetite, becauſe ob- 
vious food contents it; while 4 Nero, half 
famiſh'd, could not feed upon a piece of 
bread, and, lingring after his ſhowed water, 
_ y got down an ordinary cup ef Cal- 
da f. By ſuch cireumſeriptions of pleaſure 
— Watberted philoſophers reſerved | unto 
themſelves the ſecret of delight, which the 
Helluo's of thoſe days loſt in their exor- 
bitances. In vain we-ſtudy delight: it is. at 
the command of every ſober mind, and in 
every ſenſe born with us: but nature, who 
teacheth us the rule of pleaſure, inſtructeth 
alſo in the bounds thereof, and where its line 
expireth. And therefore temperate minds, 
not preſſing their pleaſures until the ſting 
appeareth, enjoy their contentations conten- 
tedly, and without regret, and ſo efcape the 
folly of exceſs, to be nee unto diſ- 


placency. 
4 Nero in his flight. Sueton. Fut edit. 
e Warm water. 7 
t Caldz gelidzque miniſter. * Firft cait. 


6 Gluttons, 
E 4 SECT. 
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BRING ae eyes unto the peru of 
mens works, and let not * Zoiliſin or 
detraction blaſt well-intended labours. He 
that endureth no faults in men's writings 
muſt only read his own, wherein for the 
moſt part all appeareth white. Quotation 
miſtakes,” inadvertency, expedition, and hu- 
man lapſes, may make not only moles but 
warts in learned authors; who, notwith- 
ſtanding, being judged by the capital mat- 
ter, admit not of diſparagement. I ſhould 
unwillingly affirm that CIOERO was but 
Aightly verſed in H o ER, becauſe in his 
work < De Gloria” he aſcribed thoſe verſes 
unto Ajax, which were delivered by Hector. 
Al What if Plautus in the account of Hercu- 
i | les miſtaketh nativity for conception ? Who 
| 


would have mean thoughts of Apollinaris 
Sidonius, who ſeems to miſtake the river 


From Zoilus the calumniator of Ho ME I t. 


Tigris 


1571 
Tigris for Euphrates? and though a good 
hiſtorian and learned biſhop of re 
had the misfortune to be out in the ſtory of 
David, making mention of him 2 57 
the ark was ſent back by the Philiſtins up- 
on a cart; which was before his time. 
Though I have no great opinion of Ma- 
chiavel's learning, yet I ſhall not preſently 
ſay that he was but a novice in Roman hi- 
ſtory, becauſe he was miſtaken in placing 
Commodus after the emperor Severus. Ca- 
pital truths are to be narrowly eyed ; colla- 
teral lapſes and circumſtantial deliveries not 
to be too ſtrictly ſifted. And if the ſub- 
ſtantial ſubject be well forged out, we need 
not examine the ſparks which regularly fly 
from it. 


8 1 G r. 


1 T. WelLweigbel conſiderations, not 
ſtiff and peremptory aſſumptions, guide 
thy diſcourſes pen and actions. To begin 


or continue our works like Triſmegiſtus of 
old, 


El 1 
1 8 
old, 4 verum certe verum utdue verilk⸗ 
mum eſt,“ would ſound atrogantly unto 
preſent ears in this ſtrict enquiring age; 
wherein, for the moſt patt, probably, and 
Perhaps, will hardly ſerve to mollify the 
ſpirit of captious contradictors. If Cardan 
Faith that a parrot is a beautiftil bird, Scali- 
ger will ſet his wits o' work to prove it a 
deformed animal. The compape of all Phy- 
Fical truths is not ſo cloſely jointed, bur op- 
"poſition may find intrufion ; ner always ſo 
Cloſely maintained, as not to ſuffer attri- 
tion. Many poſitions ſeem d quodliberically 
Tonftituted, and like a Delphian blade 
will cut on both ſides. Some truths ſeem 
\almoſt fal ſhoods, and ſome fal ſhoods almoſt 
truths; wherein falſnood and truth ſeem al- 
moſt æquilibriouſly ſtated, and but a few 
grains of diſtinction to bear down the * 


In Tabula Smaragdina. Fir edit. 


*&Tt is true, certainly true, true in the higheſt degree.” 


b Determinable on either fide. 
The Delphian ſword became proverbial,” not be- 


cauſe it cut on both fides, but becauſe it was uſed to 


different purpoſes. 
| lance, 


y 
\ 


2 {591 
Une. Forme have Jigged deep, yet glanced 
by t the 17 foyal vein; andi a man may come 
"unto the © Pericartitirn, but hor the heart 
'of truth. Belides, many thitgs are known, 
a8 ſortie are feen, that is by? Paraltaris, or 
Ur ſome diſtance from iti true and proper 
beings, "the ſuperficial regard of things hav- 
ing 7 "different "aſpect from their true and 
central natures. And this moves ſober pens 
"unto. 20 . and timorous affertions, 
nor preſe iy to obtrüde them as s Sibyls 
leaves, which after conſiderations may find 


to be but folious apparances, and not the 
central and vital i interiors of truth. 


er.. 
VALUE the Judicious, and let not 


mere acqueſts i in minor parts of learn- 


# ih4 gt 


ing g gain thy preexiſtimation. Tis an un- 


4 I ſuppoſe the main vein of a mine. 
e 'The integument of the heart. 
t The parallax of a ſtar is the difference between i its 


real and ert place. 
On which the Sybil wrote her oraculous anſwers. 
VIA OI. 
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juſt way of compute, to magnify a weak I | 
head for ſome Latin abilities; and to un- | 
dervalue a ſolid judgment, becauſe he knows MW 
not the genealogy of Hector. When that 
notable * king of France would have his 
fon to know but one ſentence in Latin, had ] 
it been a good one, perhaps it had been 
enough. Natural parts and good judgments : 
ti 


X __ K — 
2 — . 4 
- 0 _— > a 
—— ———————————— — — 
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rule the world. States are not b 
N ergotiſms. Many have ruled well, w 
could not, perhaps, define a common- 
wealth; and they who underſtand not the MW © 
globe of the earth, command a great part MW " 
of it. Where natural logick prevails not, * 
artificial too often faileth, Where nature 4 
fills the ſails, the veſſel goes ſmoothly on; et 
and when judgment is the pilot, the enſu - © 

' rance need not be high. When iuduſtry I ®! 
builds upon nature, we may expect pyra - be 
mids: where that foundation is wanting, the I an 
ſtructure muſt be low. They do moſt by I ©* 


2 Lewis the eleventh. Qui neſcit diflimulare neſcit 
Regnare. Firſt edit. th 


d Concluſions deduced according to the forms of 
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books, 
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[ 61 ] 
books, who could do much without them ; 
and he that chiefly owes himſelf. unto him- 
felt, is the ſubſtantial man. 


SECT. v. 


L- T thy ſtudies be free as thy thoughts 

and contemplations : but fly not only 
upon the wings of imagination; join ſenſe 
unto reaſon, and experiment unto ſpecula- 
tion, and ſo give life unto embryon truths, 
and verities yet in their chaos. There is 
nothing more acceptable unto the ingenious 
world, than this noble © eluctation of truth; 
wherein, againſt the tenacity of prejudice 
and preſcription, this century now prevail- 
eth. What libraries of new volumes after- 
times will behold, and in what a new world 
of knowledge the eyes of our poſterity may 
be happy, a few ages, may joyfully declare; 
and is but a cold thought unto thoſe, who 
cannot hope to behold this exantlation of 
truth, or that obſcured virgin half out of 
the pit: which might make ſome content 


20 Forcible eruption,, 2 * 
with 


7, 


$6} 


with a commutation. of the time, of their 
lives, and to,.commend the. fancy. of the 


a Pythagorean metempſychoſis; whereby 


they might hope to enjoy this i in 
their third or, furt ſelyes, and behold that 
in Eytbagoray, which they now, but foreſee 
8 Euphorbus, The world, Which took 

bur. ſix gays to, make, is like to take fix 
thouſand , to, mate gut: mean, while , old 
truths voted, den begin to reſume their 
places, — new ones ariſe upon us; where- 
in there is nd comfort in che happineſs of 
< Tully's Elizium, or any ſatisfation from 
the ghoſts. of the antients, who knew ſo 
little of what is now well known. Men 


diſparage not antiquity, who prudently exalt 


new enquiries; and make not them the 


Judges of truth, who were but fellow en- 


_— of it. Who can but magnify the 


6 Tranſmigration of the ſoul from body to body. 
v Ipſe ego, nam memini, Trojant tempore belli : 
Panthoides Euphorbus cram. —— Ovip. 
Note to the firft edit. 
Who comforted himſelf that he ſhould there con- 
mo with the old * Firſt edit. 
endeavours 
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a avour of Ariſtofle, and the noble ſtart 
which learning had under him; or leſs than 
pity the ſlender progreſſion made upon ſuch 


advantages? while many centuries were loſt 


in repetitions and traoferiptions ſealing up 


the book of knowledge. And therefore ra- 
ther than to ſwell the leaves of learning by 


fruitleſs repetitions, to ſing the ſame ſong 
in all ages, nor adventure at eſſays beyond 


the attempt of others, many would be con- 


tent that ſome would write like 4 Helmont 
or Paracelſus; and be willing to endure the 
monſtroſity of ſome opinions, for divers 
__ notions requiting ſuch aaa: 


SE, Or. 


— 


ways, nor deſpair of better things 
whereof there is yet no proſpect. Who 
would imagme that Diogenes, who in his 
younger days was a falſifier of money, 
hs in the after- cqurſe of his life be {a 


myliry. N 
great 


ESPISE not the — of younger 
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[ 64 ] 
great a contemner of metal? Some Ne- 
gros who believe the reſurrection, think 
that they ſhall riſe * white. Even in this 
life, regeneration may imitate reſurrection; 
our black and vicious tinctures may wear 
off, and goodneſs clothe us with candour, 
Good admonitions knock not always in 
vain. There will be ſignal examples of 
God's mercy, and the angels muſt not 
want their charitable rejoices for the conver- 
ſion of loſt ſinners. Figures of moſt angles 
do neareſt approach unto circles, which 
have no angles at all. Some may be near 
_ unto goodneſs, who are conceived far from 
it; and many things happen, not likely to 
enſue from any promiſes of antecedencies. 
Culpable beginnings have found commend- 


able concluſions, and infamous courſes pi- 


ous retractations. Deteſtable ſinners have 
proved exemplary converts on earth, and 


may be glorious in the apartment of Mary 


Magdalen in heaven, Men are not the 
* Mandelſlo's travels. 


fame 
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ſame through all diviſions of their ages: 


time, experience, ſelf-reflexions, and God's 


mercies, make in ſome well temper'd minds 


a kind of tranſlation before death, and men 
to differ from themſelves as well as from 
other perſons, Hereof the old world af- 
forded many examples to the infamy of 
latter ages, wherein men too often/ live by 
the rule of their inclinations ; ſo that, with- 

out any aſtral prediction, Þ the firſt day 


gives the laſt: men are commonly as they 


were ; or rather, as bad diſpoſitions run in- 
toworſer habits, the evening doth not crown, 
but n conclude the day. 


e „ e n Hh 


I. the ALMIGHTY will not ark us ac- 

cording to his merciful capitulation at 
Sodom; if his goodneſs pleaſe not to paſs 
over a great deal of bad for a ſmall pittance 
of good, or to look upon us in the lump; 
there is ſlender hope for mercy, or ſound 


'b Primuſque dies dedit extremum. Firſt edit. 
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preſumptierr of fulfilling half his will, ef 
ther in perſons or nations: they who excel 
in ſome virtues being ſo often defective in 
others; few men driving at the extent and 
amplitude of goodneſs, but computing 
themſelves by their beſt parts, and others 
by their worſt; are content to reſt in thoſe 
virtues which others commonly want. Which 
makes this ſpeckled face of honeſty in the 
world; and which was the imperfe&ion of 
the old philoſophers and great pretenders MW | 
unto virtue, who well declining the gap- W © 

0 
r 


ing vices of intemperance, ineontinency, 
violence and oppreſſion, were yet blind- 
ly peccant in iniquities of cloſer faces, MW ir 
were envious, malicious, contemners, ſcof- 
lers, cenſurers, and ſtuft with vizard vices, 
no lefs depraving the ethereal particle and 
diviner portion of man. For envy, ma- 
lice, hatred, are the qualities of Satan, cloſe 
and dark like himſelf; and where ſuch 
brands ſmoke, the foul cannot be white. 
Vice may be had at all prices; expenſive 
and coſtly iniquities, which make the nqiſe, 
* " cannot 


ö 
cannot be every man's fins: but the ſoul 
may be fouly *® inquinated at a very low 
rate; and a man may be cheaply. vicious, to 


SECT. VIII. 


\PINION. "rides upon the neck of 

reaſon and men are happy, wiſe, or 
learned, according as that empreſs ſhall ſet 
them down in the regiſter of reputation. 
However, weigh not thyſelf in the ſcales 
of thy own opinion, but let the judgment 
of the judicious be the ſtandard of thy me- 
rit, Self-eſtimation is a flatterer tos readily 
intitling us unto knowledge and abilities, 
which others ſollicitouſly labour after, and 
doubtfully think they attain, Surely, ſuch 


confident tempers'do pals their days in beſt 


tranquillity, who, reſting in the opinion of 

their own abilities, are happily gull'd by 

ſuch contentation; wherein pride, ſelf- con- 

ceit, confidence, and eb will hard] * 
« Defiled. 


F 2 ſiuffer 
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faffer any to complain of imperfection. To 
think themſelves in the right, or all chat 
right, or only that, which they do or think, 
is a fallacy of high content; though others 
laugh in their ſleeves, and look upon them 
as in a deluded ſtate of judgment: where- 
in, notwithſtanding, twere but a civil piece 
of complacency to ſuffer them to ſleep who 
would not wake, to let them reſt in their ſe- 
curities, nor by diſſent or oppoſition to ſtag- 
ger their contentments. 


e mars wa Ix. 


8¹ N CE the brow ſpeaks akin true; ſince 

eyes. and noſes have tongues, and the 
countenance proclaims the heart and incli- 
nations; let obſervation ſo far inſtruct thee 
in phyſiognomical lines, as to be ſome rule 
for thy diſtinction, and guide for thy at- 
fection unto ſuch as look moſt like men, 
Mankind, methinks, 1 is comprehended in a 


few faces, if we exclude all viſages which 


a This is a very fanciful and indefenſible ſection. 


any 


[ 69 ] 


any way participate of ſymmetries and 
ſchemes of look common unto other ani-: 


mals. For as though man were the extract 
of the world, in whom all were b in coa- 
* gulato,” which in their forms were in 
* ſoluto” and at extenfGon ; we often ob- 
ferve that men do moſt act thoſe creatures, 
whoſe conſtitution parts and complexion do 
moſt predominate in their mixtures. This 
is a corner-ſtone in phyſiognomy, and holds 
ſome truth not only in particular perſons 
but alſo in whole nations. There are, there- 
fore, provincial faces, national lips and 
noſes, which teſtify not only the natures of 
thoſe countries, but of thoſe which have 
them elſewhere. Thus we may make Eng- 
land the whole earth, dividing it not only 
into Europe, Aſia, Africa, but the parti- 
cular regions thereof; and may in ſome la. 
titude affirm, that there are Ægyptians, 
Scythians, Indians among us, who, though 
born in England, yet carry the faces and 


d « In a congealed or compreſſed maſs.” 
ec In a ſtate of expanſion and ſeparation,” 


F 3 air 


„ 
Lad 


[79] 
air of thoſe countries, and are alſo agree- 
able and correſpondent unto their natures. 
Faces look uniformly unto our eyes: how 
they appear unto ſome animals of a more 
piercing or differing ſight, who are able to 
diſcover the inequalities rubbs and hairineſs 
of the ſkin, is not without good doubt : 
and; therefore, in reference unto man, Cu- 
pid is ſaid to be blind. Affection ſhould 
not be too ſharp- eyed, and love is not to be 
made by magnifying glaſſes. If things 
were ſeen as they truly are, the beauty of 
bodies would be much abridged. And, 
therefore, the wis E CONT RIVER hath 
drawn the pictures and outſides of things 
foftly and amiably unto the natural edge of 
our eyes, not leaving them able to diſcover 
. thoſe uncomely aſperities, which make 
oyſter-ſhells in good faces, and hedghogs 
ever in Venus's dle 


In] 
rn 


wg UR T not felicity too far, and weary 
not the favourable hand of fortune. 
Glorious actions have their times, extent, 
and non ultra's. To put no end unto at- 
tempts were to make preſcription of ſuc- 
ceſſes, and to beſpeak unhappineſs at the 
laſt : for the line of our lives is drawn with 
white and black viciſſitudes, wherein the 
extremes hold ſeldom one complexion. 
That Pompey ſhould obtain the firname of 
great at twenty-five years, that men in 
their young and active days ſhould be for- 
tunate and perform notable things, is no 


obſervation of deep wonder; they having 


the ſtrength of their fates before them, nor 
yet acted their parts in the world for which 
they were brought into it : whereas men of 
years, matured for counſels and deſigns, 


. ſeem to be beyond the vigour of their ac- 


tive fortunes, and high exploits of life, pro- 
videntially ordained unto ages beſt agree- 


able unto them, And, therefore, many 


F 4 brave 


[72] 


brave men finding their fortune grow-faint, 


and feeling its declination, have timely 


withdrawn themſelves from great attempts, 


and ſo eſcaped the ends of mighty men, 


diſproportionable to their beginnings. But 


magnanimous thoughts have ſo dimmed 
the eyes of many, that forgetting the very 
eſſence of fortune, and the viciſſitude of 
good and evil, they apprehend no bottom 
in felicity ; ; and ſo have been ſtill tempted 
on unto mighty actions, reſerved for. their 
deſtructions. For fortune lays the plot of 
our adve rſities in the foundation of our fe- 
licities, bleſſing us in the : firſt quadrate, 
to blaſt us more ſharply in the laſt. And 
ſince in the higheſt. felicities there lieth a 


capacity of the loweſt miſeries, ſne hath 


this advantage from our happineſs to make 


us truly miſerable 7 to become acutely 
' miſerable we are to be firſt happy. Afflic- 


tion ſmarts moſt in the moſt happy ſtate, as 


That is, in the firſt part of our time,” alluding 
to the four quadratures of the Toon. 


having 


. 
having ſomewhat in it of b Belliſarius at 
beggars buſh, or Bajazet in the grate. And 


this the fallen angels ſeverely underſtand ;. 


who having ated their firſt part in heaven, 
are made ſharply miſerable by tranſition, 
and more afflictively feel the contrary os 
of hell. 


"SR CT. xt 


W ARRY no careleſs eye upon the un- 

expected ſcenes of things; but ponder 
the acts of PRoviDence in the publick 
ends of great and notable men, ſet out un- 


to the view of all for no common memo- 


randums. The tragical exits and unexpec- 
ted periods of ſome eminent perſons, can- 
not but amuſe conſiderate obſervators; 


b Belliſarius, after he had gained many victories, is 
ſaid to have been, reduced, by the diſpleaſure of the 
emperor, to actual beggary : Bajazet, made captive 
by Tamerlane, is reported to have been ſhut up in a 
cage. It may ſomewhat gratify thoſe who deſerve to 


be gratified, to inform them that both theſe ſtories 
are FALSE, 


ate bel wherein, 
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| - wherein, notwithſtanding, moſt mem ſeem 
to ſee by extramiſſion, without reception 
- or ſelf-reflexion; and conceive themſelves 


unconcerned by the fallacy of their own ex- 
emption : whereas, the mercy of Gop hath 
fingled out but few to be the ſignals of his 
juſtice, leaving the generality of mankind 


to the pædagogy of example. But the in- 


advertency of our natures not well appre- 
hending this favourable method and merciful 


v decimation; and that he ſheweth in ſome 
what others alſo deſerve; they entertain no 


ſenſe of his hand beyond the ſtroke of 
themſelves. Whereupon the whole becomes 
neceſſarily puniſhed, and the contracted 


hand of Go p extended unto univerſal judg- 


ments: from whence, nevertheleſs, the ſtu- 
pidity of our tempers receives but faint 
impreſſions, and in the moſt tragical ſtate 
of times holds but ſtarts of good motions, 
So that to continue us in goodneſs there 


Buy the paſſage of ſight from the eye to the object. 

d. The ſelection of every tenth man for puniſhment, 
a practice ſometimes uſed in general mutinies, 
5 . | muſt 
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muſt be iterated returns of air; and a 
circulation in afflictions is neceſſary. And 
ſince we cannot be wiſe by warnings; ſince 
plagues are inſignificant, except we be per- 
ſonally plagued; ſince alſo we cannot be 
puniſh'd unto amendment by proxy or 


commutation, nor by vicinity, but contac- 


tion; there is an unhappy neceſſity that we 
muſt ſmart in our own skins, and the pro- 
voked arm of the AL MIO HT muſt fall 
upon ourſelves. The capital ſufferings of 
others are rather our monitions than acquit- 
ments. There is but one who died © falvi- 
fically for us, and able to fay unto death, 
hitherto ſhalt thou go and no farther; only 
one enlivening death, which makes gardens 
of graves, and that which was ſowed in cor- 
ruption to ariſe and flouriſh in glory: when 
death itſelf ſhall die, and living ſhall have 
no — when the damned ſhall mourn 
at the funeral of death; when life not death 
ſhall be the wages of ſin; when the ſecond 


e So as to procure ſalyation,” 


W- 1 


death 


76] 
death ſhall prove a miſerable ms and de- 
ru ſhall be a 


S. E C T. XII. 


ALTHOU GH their thoughts may 
ſeem too ſevere, who think that few 


ill-natur'd men go to heaven; yet it may 


be acknowledged that good - naturꝰd perſons 
are beſt founded for that place; who enter 
the world with good diſpoſitions and natu- 
ral graces, more ready to be” advanced by 
impreſſions from above, and 'chriſtianized 
unto pieties; who carry about them. plain 
and down-right dealing minds, humility, 
mercy, charity, and virtues acceptable un- 
to Gop and man, But whatever ſucceſs 
they may have as to heaven, they are the 
acceptable men on earth, and happy is he 
who hath his quiver full of them for his 
friends. Theſe are not the dens wherein 
falſhood lurks, and | hypocriſy hides its 
head; wherein frowardneſs makes its neſt ; 
of where malice, hard-heartedneſs, and op- 
preſſion love to dwell ; not thoſe by whom 
ö | the 


1771 


the poor get little, and the rich ſome time 


loſe all; men not of retracted looks, but 


who carry their hearts in their faces, and 
need not to be look'd upon with perſpec- 
tives; not ſordidly or miſchievouſly ingrate- 
ful; who cannot learn to ride upon the 
neck of the afflifted, nor load the heavy 


laden; but who keep the * temple of Janus 


ſnut by peaceable and quiet tempers; who 


make not only the beſt friends, but the 


beſt enemies, as eaſier to forgive than of- 
tend, and ready to paſs by the ſecond of- 
fence before they avenge the firſt ; who 
make natural royaliſts, obedient ſubjects, 
kind and merciful princes, verified in our 
own, one of the. beſt-natur'd kings of this 
throne. Of the old Roman emperors the 
beſt were the beſt-natur'd ; though they 
made but a ſmall number, and might be 
writ in a ring. Many of the reſt were as 
bad men as princes ; humouriſts rather than 


a The temple of Janus among the Romans was ſhut 
in time of peace, and opened at a declaration of war. 
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Ae t and of good natural 
parts rather than of good natures, which 
did but arm their bad A and make 
them wittily wicked. i | 


a TEES XII. 


Wirn what ſhift e we. come 
into the world, we remember not; 

but tis commonly found no eaſy matter to 
get out of it. Many have ſtudied: to ex- 
aſperate the ways of death, but fewer hours 
have been ſpent to ſoften that neceſſity. 
That the ſmootheſt way unto the grave is 
made by bleeding, as common opinion pre- 
ſameth, beſide the ſick and fainting lan- 
guors which accompany that effuſion, the 
experiment in Lucan and Seneca will 
make us doubt; under which the noble 
Stoick ſo deeply laboured, that, to conceal 
his affliction, he was fain to retire from the 
ſight of his wife, and not aſhamed to im- 
Seneca, having opened his veins, found the blood 
flow ſo ſlowly, and death linger ſo long, that he was 
forced to quicken it by going into a warm bath. 


plore 
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pflore the merciful hand of his phyſician to 


ſhorten his miſery therein.“ Ovid, the old 
heroes, and the Stoicks, who were ſo afraid 
of drowning, as dreading, thereby the ex- 
tinction of their ſoul, which they conceived 
to be a fire, ſtood probably in fear of an 
eaſier way of death; wherein the water, 
entring the poſſeſſions of air, makes a tem- 
perate ſuffocation, and kills as it were with- 
out a fever. Surely many, who have had 
the ſpirit to deſtroy themſelves, have not 
been ingenious in the contrivance thereof. 
Twas a dull way practiſed by Themiſtocles, 
© to overwhelm himſelf with bulls-blood, 
who, being an Athenian, might have held 
an eaſier theory of death from the ſtate 
potion of his country; from which SocRA- 


TES in Plato ſeemed not to ſuffer much 


more than from the fit of an ague. 
Cato is much to be pitied, who mangled 
himſelf with poniards ; and Hannibal ſeems 


* Demito naufragium, mors mihi munus erit. Nate 
to the firſt edit. 


c W lives. Mete to the firſt. edit.” 
more 
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more ſubtle, who carried his delivery, not ini fre 


the point but the pummel of his ſword. in 
Tux Egyptians were merciful contrivers, ſel 
who deſtroyed their malefactors by aſps, ter 
charming their ſenſes into an invincible the 
ſleep, and killing as it were with Hermes to 
his b rod. The © Turkiſh emperor, odious ſon 
for other cruelty, was herein a remarkable kn 
maſter of mercy, killing his favourite in mo 
his ſleep, and ſending him from the” ſhade as 1 
into the houſe of darkneſs. He who had thei 
been thus deſtroyed would hardly have bled laſt 
at the preſence of his deſtroyer : when men and 
are already dead by metaphor, and paſs but WW get 


a Pummel, wherein he is ſaid to have carried ſome- 
thing, whereby upon a ſtruggle or deſpair he might 
deliver himſelf from all mis fortune. Firft edit. 
 JuvsnaL ſays, it was carried in a ring: 
Cannarum vindex, et fanti pnguinis ultor, 

' Annulus. — 
Nor ſwords at ke kifing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t' avenge the tedious bloody war, 


But poiſon drawn thro” a ring's hollow plate. 
D&rYDER. 


b Which procured ſleep by a touch. 


6 1 Turkiſh hiſtory. Note to the firſt edit. 
; oo 


1% * 


from one ſleep unto another, wanting RY 


in the eminent part of ſeverity, to feel them- 


ſelves to die; and eſcaping the ſharpeſt-at-. 
tendant of death, the lively apprehenſion 


thereof. But to learn to die, is better than 
to ſtudy the ways of dying. Death will find 
ſome ways to untie or cut the moſt gordian. 
knots of life, and make mens? miſeries as 
mortal as themſelves : whereas evil ſpirits, 


as undying ſubſtances, are unſeparable from 


their calamities ; and, therefore, they ever- 
laſtingly ſtruggle under their d anguſtias, 
and bound up with n can never 
get out of themſelves. 
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AIs hard to find a whole age to imi- 
tate, or what century to propoſe 
for example. Some have been far 

more approveable than others; but virtue 
and vice, panegyricks and ſatyrs, ſcatter- 
ingly to be found in all. Hiſtory ſets down 
not only things laudable, but abominable; 
things which ſhould never have been, or 
never have been known: ſo that noble pat- 
terns muſt be fetched here and there from 
ſingle perſons, rather than whole nations ; 
and from all nations, rather than any one. 
The world was early bad, and the firſt fin 
the moſt deplorable of any. The younger 
world afforded the oldeſt men, and Py 
n 1 15 + if 


a ITY 


the beſt and the worſt, when length of days 
made virtuous habits heroical and immove- 
able, vicious inveterate and -irreclaimable.. 
And ſince tis {aid that the imaginations of 
their hearts were evil, only evil, and con- 
tinually evil; it may be feared that their 
ſins held pace with their lives; and their 
longevity ſwelling their impieties, the lon- 
ganimity of Go Þ would no longer endure 
ſuch, vivacious. abominations. Their im- 
pieties were ſurely of a deep dye, which re- 
quired the whole element of water to waſh 
them away, and overwhelmed their memo- 
ries with themſelves; and fo ſhut up the 
firſt windows of time, - leaving no hiſtories 
of thoſe longevous generations, when men 
might have been properly hiſtorians, when 
Ap Au might have read long lectures unto 
MzTHUSELAH, and MeTrvst Lan | Unto 
Noan, For had we been happy in juſt hi- 
ſtorical accounts of that unparalleF'd world, 
we might have been acquainted with won- 
ders; and have underſtood not a little of 
the acts and undertakings of Mos s his 

G 2 mighty 


841 

mighty men, and men of renown of old; 
which might have enlarged our thoughts, 
and made the world older unto us. For 
the unknovn part of time ſhortens the eſti- 
mation, if the compute of it. What 
hath eſcaped our knowledge, falls not un- 
der our conſideration; and what is and will 
be latent, is little better than non-exiſtent, 


. Il. 


8 OME things are diftated for our in- 
ſtruction, ſome ated for our imitation 
wherein tis beſt to aſcend unto the higheſt 
conformity, and to the honour of the ex- 
emplar. He honours Go p, who imitates 
him ; for, what we virtuouſly imitate we ap- 
prove and admire : and ſince we delight not 
toimitate inferiors, we aggrandize and mag- 
nify thoſe we imitate z ſince alſo we are 
moſt apt to imitate thoſe we love, we te- 
ſtify our affection in our imitation of the 
inimitable. To affect to be like, may be no 
imitation : to act, and not to be what we 
pretend to imitate, is but a mimical con- 
formation 


[ 385] 


formation, and carrieth no virtue in it. Lu- 
cifer imitated not G o , when he ſaid he 


would be like the Higheſt; and * he imi- 
tated not Jupiter, who counterfgited thun- 
der. Where imitation can go no farther, 
let admiration ſtep on, whereof there is no 
end in the wiſeſt form of men. Even an- 
gels and ſpirits have enough to admire in 
their ſublimer natures z admiration being 
the act of the creature, and not of Go p, 
who doth not admire himſelf. Created na- 
tures allow of ſwelling hyperboles: no- 
thing can be ſaid hyperbolically of Go Do, 
nor will his attributes admit of expreſſions 
above their own b exuperances. Triſme- 
giſtus his circle, whoſe center is every where, 
and circumference no where, was no hyper- 
bole. Words cannot exceed, where they 
cannot expreſs enough. Even the moſt 
winged thoughts fall at the ſetting out, and 
reach not the portal of Divinity. 


IM Salmoneus. b Exaggerations. 
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[8] 
$ECT III. 


15 biview theorems,” and Janus- hems 

doctrines, let virtuous conſiderations ftate 
the determination. Look upon opinions 
as thou doſt upon the moon, and chooſe 


Hot Fn dark hemiſphere for thy contempla- 
Embrace not the opacous and blind - 


ode of opinions, but that which looks moſt 
]uciferouſiy or influentially unto goodneſs. 
*Tis better to think that there are guardian 
ſpirits, than that there are no ſpirits to 
guard us; that vicious perſons are ſlaves, 
than that there is any ſervitude in virtue; 
that times paſt have been better than times 
preſent, than that times were always bad; 


and that to be men it ſufficeth to be no bet - 


ter than men in all ages, and ſo promiſcu- 
ouſly to ſwim down the turbid ſtream, and 
make up the grand confuſion. Sow not 
thy underſtanding with opinions, which 
make nothing of iniquities, and fallaciouſly 
oo. en which open diffrent tracks to the 
mind. 
| extenuate 


[87] 1 
extenuate tranſgreſſions. Look upon vices 


and vicious objects, with hyperbolical eyes; 
and rather enlarge their dimenſions, that 
their unſeen deformities may not eſcape thy 
ſenſe, and their poiſonous parts and ſtings 
may appear maſſy and monſtrous unto thee : 
for the undiſcerned particles and atoms of 
evil deceive us, and we are undone by the 
inviſibles of ſeeming goodneſs. We are 
only deceived in what is not diſcerned, and 
to err is but to be blind or dim- ſighted as 
to ſome perceptions. 


SU. IV. 


O 40 honeſt ; in a b right line, and vir- 

tuous by epitome, be firm unto ſuch 
principles of goodneſs, as carry in them vo- 
lumes of inſtruction and may abridge thy 
labour. And fince inſtructions are many, 
hold cloſe unto thoſe, whereon the reſt de- 
pend : ſo may we have all in a few, and 
the law and the prophets in a rule; the Sa- 


b Linas breviſima. Firſt edit. | 
G 4 cred 


| 
| 
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cred Writ in * ſtenography, and the Scrip- 
ture in a nut-ſhell, To purſue the offeous 
and ſolid part of goodneſs, which gives ſta- 
bility and rectitude to all the reſt ; to ſettle 
on fundamental virtues, and bid early de- 
flance unto mother - vices, which carry in 


their bowels the ſeminals of other iniqui- 


ties; makes a ſhort cut in goodneſs, and 
ſtrikes not off an head but the whole neck 
of Hydra. For we are carried into the 
dark lake, like the Egyptian river into the 
ſea, by ſeven principal oſtiaries: the b mo- 


ther- ſins of that number are the deadly en- 
gins of evil ſpirits that undo us, and even 
evil ſpirits themſelves; and he who is un- 
der the chains thereof is not without a poſ- 
ſeflion. Mary Magdalene had more than 


| ſeven devils, if theſe with their imps were 


in her; and he who is thus poſſeſſed, may 
literally be named © Legion.” Where ſuch 
plants grow and proſper, op for no cham- 


2 In e- anl. 
b Pride, covetouſneſs, luſt, envy, gluttony, anger, 


plan 


501 


pian or region void of thorns; but produe- 


tions like the tree of Goa, and foreſts of 
| abomination. 


| 5 5. C Te v. 


UID E not the hand of Go p, nor 
order the finger of the ALMIGHTY 
unto thy will and pleaſure ; but fit quiet in 


the ſoft ſhowers of PRoviDence, and 


favourable. diſtributions in this world, ei- 
ther to. thyſelf or others. And fince nor 
only judgments have their errands, but 
mercies their commiſſions ; ſnatch not at 
every favour, nor think thyſelf paſſed by if 


they fall upon thy neighbour. Rake not 


up envious diſplacences at things ſucceſsful 
unto others, which the wisE DISPOSER of all 
thinks not fit for thyſelf, Reconcile the 
events of things unto both beings, that is, 
of this world and the next: ſo will there 


e Arbor Goa de Ruyz, or Ficus Indica, whoſe 
branches ſend down ſhoots which root in the ground, 
from whence there ſucceſſively riſe others, till one tree 
becomes a wood, Firſt edit. 
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not ſeem ſo many riddles in Provipance, 
Nor various inequalities in the diſpenſation 
of things below. If thou doſt not anoint 
thy face, yet put not on ſackcloth at the 
felicities of others. Repining at the good, 

draws on rejoicing at the evils of others: 

and ſo falls into that  * inhumane vice, for 
which ſo few languages have a name. The 
bleſſed Spirits above rejoice at our happi- 


neſs below: but to be glad at the evils of 


one another, is beyond the malignity of 
hell; and falls not on evil ſpirits, who, 
tho they rejoice at our unhappineſs, take 
. no. pleaſure at the afflictions of their own 
ſociety or of their fellow natures. Dege- 
nerous heads! who muſt be fain to learn 
from ſuch examples, and to be age: from 
the ſchool of hell. - 


a E οj,iꝛxla· Finſt edit. 
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EE EE FL 

'G RAIN not thy vicious ſtains; nor 
deepen thoſe ſwart tinctures, which 
temper; infirmity, or ilHabirs have ſet up- 
on thee; and fix not, by iterated deprava- 
tions, what time might efface, or virtuous 
waſhes expunge. He, who thus ftill ad- 
vanceth in iniquity, deepneth his deformed 
hue; turns a ſhadow into night, and makes 
himſelf a Negro in the black jaundice ; and 
ſo becomes one of thoſe loſt ones, the dif- 
proportionate pores of whoſe brains afford ils 
no entrance unto- good motions, but reflect ""m | it [1 
and fruſtrate all counſels, deaf unto the 1. 
thunder of the laws, and rocks unto the 
cries of charitable commiſerators. He ho 
hath had the patience of Diogenes, to make 
orations unto ſtatues, may more ſenſibly ap- 
prehend how all words fall to the ground, 
ſpent upon ſuch a ſurd and earleſs genera- 
tion of men, ſtupid unto all inſtruction, 


* 


* dee note (a) page 15. 
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and rather requiring an exorciſt chan an oras - 


tor for their converſion ! ! 


8 E en ee 
URD EN not the back of * Aries: 
Leo, or Taurus, with thy faults; nor 
make Saturn, Mars, or Venus, guilty of 
thy follies. Think not to faſten thy im- 
perfections on the ſtars, and ſo deſpairingly 


conceive thyſelf under a fatality of being 


evil. Calculate thyſelf within; ſeek not 


© thyſelf in the moon, but in thine own orb 


or b microcoſmical circumference. Let ce- 
leſtial aſpects admoniſh and advertiſe, not 
conclude and determine thy ways. For 
ſince good and bad ſtars moralize not our 
actions, and neither excuſe or commend, 
acquit or condemn our good or bad deeds 
at the preſent or laſt bar; ſince ſome are 


aſtrologically well diſpoſed, who are mo- 


rally highly vicious; not celeſtial figures, 
but virtuous ſchemes, muſt denominate and 


a The Ram, Lion, or Bull, ſigns in the zodiack. 
Þ < In the compaſs of thy own little world.“ 


ſtate 


[ 93 ] 


ſtate our actions. If we rightly underſtood. 


the names whereby G oÞ calleth the ſtars ; 

if we knew his name for the dog-ſtar, or 
by what appellation Jupiter Mars and Sa- 
turn obey his will ; it might be a welcome 
acceſſion unto aſtrology, which ſpeaks great 
things, and is fain to make uſe of appella- 
tions from Greek and barbarick ſyſtems, 
Whatever influences impulſions or inclina- 
tions there be from the lights above, it were 
a piece of wiſdom to make one of thoſe 
© wiſe men who overrule their ſtars, and 
with their own militia contend with the 
hoſt of heaven. Unto which attempt there 
want not auxiliaries from the whole ſtrength 
of morality, ſupplies from chriſtian ethicks, 
influences alſo and illuminations from a- 


bove, more n than the lights of 
heaven. 


© Sapiens dominabitur aſtris. Firft edit. 


SECT. 
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ceive thyſelf but one. 


94 
S'E C T. VIII. 


ON FOUN D not the diſtinctions of 
thy life which nature hath divided; 
that is, youth, adoleſcence, manhood, and 

old age: nor in theſe divided periods, 
wherein thou art in a manner four, con- 


Let every divifion 
be happy in irs proper virtues, nor one vice 


run through all. Let each diſtinction have 


its ſalutary tranſition, and eritically deliver 


thee from the imperfections of the former; 


ſo ordering the whole, that prudence and 
virtue may have the largeſt ſeftion. Do as 


a child but when thou art a child, and ride 
not on a reed at twenty, He who hath not 


taken leave of the follies - of his youth, 
and in his maturer ſtate ſcarce got out of 
that diviſion, diſproportionately divideth his 
days, crowds up the latter part of his life, 
and leaves too narrow a corner for the age 


of wiſdom ; and ſo hath room to be a man, 


ſcarce longer than he hath been a youth. 


Rather than to make this confuſion, anti- 


Cipate 


F951 
cipate the virtues of age, and live long 
without the infirmities of it. So may'ſt 
thou count up thy days as ſome do 
Ap Au's, that is by anticipation; ſo 
may ſt thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, 
and a father unto thy contemporaries. 


| 8 E G Ti; . 

PHILE others are curious in the 
choice of good air, and chiefly folli- 
citous for healthful habitations, ſtudy thoy 
converſation, and be critical in thy conſor- 
tion. The aſpects, conjunctions, and con- 
figurations of the ſtars, which mutually di- 
verſify, intend, or qualify their influences, 
are but the varieties of their nearer or far- 
ther converſation with one another, and like 
the conſortion of men, whereby they be- 
come better or worſe, and even exchange 
their natures. Since men live by examples, 
and will be imitating ſomething ; order thy 
imitation to thy improvement, not thy ruin. 


* ADAM, thoughtto be created in the ſtate of man, ” 
about thirty years old. Firft er, 
| Look 


F 
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Look not for roſes in Attalus his garden; 


or wholeſome flowers in a venomous plan- ' 
tation. And ſince there is ſcarce any one 4 
bad, but ſome others are the worſe for him; . 
| | tempt not contagion by proximity, and ha- 
zard not . thyſelf in the ſhadow of corrup- f 
tion. He who hath not early ſuffered this P 
ſhipwreck, and in his younger days eſcaped P 
this Charybdis, may make a happy voyage, J 
and not come in with b black fails into the 
port. Self. converſation, or to be alone, is » 
better than ſuch conſortion. Some ſchool- 15 
men tell us, that he is properly alone, with is 


whom in the ſame place there is no other of 
the ſame ſpecies. Nabuchodonozor was im 
alone, though among the beaſts of the field; 34 
and a wiſe man may be tolerably ſaid to be the 
alone, though with a rabble of people little ny 
better than beaſts about him. Unthinking hin 
heads, who have not le: arn'd to be alone, fou 


Attalus made a garden which contained only ve- E 
nomous plants. Firſt edit. ven 
b Alluding to the ſtory of Theſeus, who had black 91 
fails when he went to engage the Minotaur in Crete. Tok 


JJ. 47 


F 


+ | 
are in a priſon to themſelves, if they be not, 

alſo with others: whereas, on the contrary, 

they whoſe thoughts are in a fair, and hurry 


within, - are ſometimes fain to retire into 
company, to be out of the crowd of them- 
ſelves. He who muſt needs have com- 


pany, muſt needs have ſometimes bad com-' 
pany. Be able to be alone. Loſe not the 
advantage of ſolitude, and the ſociety of 
thyſelf; nor be only content, but delight. 
to be alone and ſingle with OMN1PRE- 
SENCY. He who is thus prepared, the. 
day. is not uneaſy nor the night black unto. 


him. Darkneſs may bound his eyes, not his 


imagination. In his bed he may lie, like 


e Pompey and his ſons, in all quarters of 
the earth; may ſpeculate the univerſe, and 
enjoy the whole world in the hermitage of 
himſelf, Thus the old Aſcetick chriſtians 
found a paradiſe in a deſert, and with little 
converſe on earth held a converſation in hea- 
ven; thus they aſtronomiz'd in caves, and 
© Pompeios Juvenes Aſia atque Europa, ſed ipſum 


Terra tegit Libyes. Firft edit. 
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choc they beheld. not- the ſtars, had, the 
glory of heaven before them. MET 


8 E. Cc T. X. 
E T the characters of good things ſtand 


indelibly in thy mind, and thy thoughts 


Fs active on them. Truſt not too much 
unto ſuggeſtions from * reminiſcential amu- 

lets, or artificial memorandums. Let the 
mortifying Janus of Covarrubias be in 
thy daily thoughts, not oy on thy hand 
and ſignets. Rely not alone upon ſilent 
and dumb remembrances. Behold not 


Any düng worn on the hand or body, by way of 
monition or remembrance. 


| '> Don Sebaſtian de Covarrubias, writ three centu- 


ries of moral emblems in Spaniſh. In the 88th of the 
ſecond century he ſets down two faces averſe, and con- 
joined Janus-like ; the one a gallant beautiful face; 
the other a death's-head face, with this motto out of 


_ Ovid's Metamorphoſis, ' 
- WER fuerim, quid ſimque, vide. 


'v 5, diſcern 


: Whatinow I am, and what I was ſhall learn. Avvrs. 


L7 death's 


| Fit edit. | 
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Yeath's heads till thou doeſt not ſee them, 
nor look upon mortifying objects till thou 
overlook'ſt them. Forget not how aſſue- 
faction anto any thing minorates the paſſion 
from it; how conſtant objects loſe their 
hints, and teal an inadvertiſement upon us. 
There is no excuſe to forget what every 
thing prompts unto us. To thoughtful ob- 
ſervators, the whole world is a phy lactery; 
and every thing we ſee an item of the wiſ- 


dom, power, ot goodneſs of G OD. Hap-. 


py are they who verify their amulets, and 
make their phy lacteries ſpeak in their lives 
and actions. To run on in deſpight of the 
revulfions and pull-backs of ſuch remora's, 
aggravates our tranſgreſſions. When death's- 
heads on our hands have no influence up- 
on our heads, and fleſhleſs cadavers abate 
not the exorbitances of the fleſh ; when 
crucifixes ypon mens” hearts ſuppreſs not 
their bad commotions, and his image who 
was murdered for us withholds not from 
blood and murder; phy lacteries prove but 

© See page 29. note (a). 3 
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formalities, and their deſpiſed hints ſharpen 
our condemnations. 


i er., 
OO K not for whales in the Euxine ſea, 
or expect great matters where they are 


not to be found. Seek not for profundity 
in ſhallowneſs, or fertility in a wilderneſs, 


Place not the expectation of great happineſs 
here below, or think to find heaven on 


earth; wherein we muſt be content with 
embryon-felicities, and fruitions of doubt- 
ful faces: for the circle of our felicities 
makes but ſhort arches. In every clime 
we are in a * periſcian ſtate; and, with our 


light, our ſhadow and darkneſs walk about 


us. Our contentments ſtand upon the tops 
of pyramids ready to fall off, and the inſe- 
curity ' of their. enjoyments abrupteth our 
CO 8 What we magnify i is magni- 


* Wich ſhadows all round us.“ The Periſcii are 
thoſe, who, living within the polar circle, ſee the ſun 
move round them, and conſequently project their ſha- 
dows in all directions. 


© ficent, 


Tm]. | 
ficent, but, like to the Coloſſus, noble 
without, ſtuft with rubbidge and. coarſe 
metal within, ' Even the ſun, whole glorious 
outſide we behold, may have dark and ſmoky 
entrails. In vain we admire the luſtre of 
any. thing ſeen : that which is truly glo- 
- ious, is inviſible. © Paradiſe was but a part 


of the earth, loſt not only -to our fruition 


but our knowledge. And if, according to 


old dictates, no man can be ſaid to be happy 


before death ; the happineſs of this life goes 
for nothing before it be over, and while we 
think ourſelves happy we do but uſurp that 
name. Certainly, true beatitude groweth 


not on earth, nor hath this world in it the 


expectations we have of it. He ſwims in 
b oil, and can hardly avoid ſinking, who 
hath ſuch light foundations to ſupport him : 
tis, therefore, happy, that we have two 
worlds to hold on. To enjoy true happi- 
neſs, we muſt travel into a very far coun- 
try, and even out of ourſelves; for the 
d Which being a light fluid, cannot ſupport any 

heavy body. 
H 3 pearl 


\ 


* 
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pearl we ſeek for is not to be found ini the 


Indian, but in the Empyrean ocean. 
JBC; ooo: in -t2s- 


be not prodigal or prodigious in re- 
'venge. Make not one in the “ Hiſtoria 
; horribilis ; 3 


who offendeth thee ; ſupererogate not in the 
worſt ſenſe, and overdo not the neceſſities 
of eyil; humour not the injuſtice of re- 
venge. Be not ſtoically miſtaken in the 
equality of fins, nor commutatively ini- 


quous in the valuation of tranſgreſſions ] 


2 © In the expanſes of the higheſt heaven,” 


4 A book ſo intitled, wherein are ſundry horrid ac- 


coma. Firſt edit. 

When Auguſtus ſupped with one of the Roman 
ſenators, a ſlave happened to break a glaſs, for which 
His maſter ordered him to be thrown into his pond to 
feed his lampreys. Auguſtus, to puniſh his cruelty, 
ordered all the glaſſes in the houſe to be broken. 

4 Anaxarchus, an antient philoſopher, was beaten 

in a mortar by a . 


but 


ANSWER not the ſpur Ar Set and - 


© flay not thy ſervant for a bro- 
ken glaſs, nor s pound him in a mortar 
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level with the offence. Let thy arrows of 


revenge fly ſhort; or be aimed like thoſe of 
JonaTHAN, to fall beſide the mark. Too: 
many there be to whom a dead enemy 


ſmells well, and who. find musk and am- 
ber im revenge. The ferity of ſueh minds 


halds no rule in retaliations, requiring too 


often a head for a tooth, and an ſupreme 
revenge for treſpaſſes Which a night's reſt 
ſhould obliterate, But patient meekneſs 
takes; injuries: like pills, not chewing but: 
ſwallowing them down, laconically ſuffer- 
ing, and ſilently paſſing them over; while 


angered pride makes a noiſe, like Ho- 


merican Mars, at every ſcratch of offences, 


e Tu miſer exclamas, ut Stentora vincere poſſis, 
Vel potius quantum Gradivus Homericus. Jv v. 
Firſt edit. 
You rage 10 ſtorm, and blaſphemouſly loud, 
As Srentor bellowing to the Grecian crowd, 
Or Homer“ $ Mars. CREE CH, 


H 4 Since 


but weigh them in the ſcales of heaven, 
and by the weights of rightequs reaſon. 
Think that revenge too high, which is but 
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Since: women do moſt delight in revenge, 


it may ſeem but feminine manhood to be 
vindicative. If thou muſt needs have thy 
revenge of thine enemy, with a b ſoft 
tongue break his bones, heap coals of fire 


on his head, forgive him and enjoy it. To 


forgive our enemies is a charming way of 


revenge, and a ſhort Cæſarian conqueſt 
overcoming without a blow; laying our 


enemies at our feet, under ſorrow, ſhame, 


and repentance; leaving our foes our friends, 
and ſollicitouſly inclined to grateful retalia- 


tions. Thus to return upon our adverſa- 


ries, is a healing way of revenge; and to do ; 


68 for evil a * and melting Os 


Te | Minuti 
. Semper et infirmi eſt ariimi exiguique voluptas, 
Vltio Sic collige, quod vindicta 
Nemo magis gaudet, quam fœmina. J uv. 


Revenge ! which ſtill we find 
, The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. 
Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 
It ſeats its empire in the female race. CRREOR. 


St. 


PE, A ſoft tongue breaketh the bones, Prov. xxv. 15. 
* e | 


hi 
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wethod taught from heaven to keep all 
ſmooth on earth. Common forceable ways 
make not an end of evil, but leave hatred 
and malice behind them. An enemy thus 
reconeiled is little to be truſted, as wanting 
the foundation of love and charity, and but 
for a time reſtrained by diſadvantage or 
inability. If thou haſt not mercy for others, 
yet be not cruel unto thyſelf. To rumi- 

nate upon evils, to make critical notes up- 

on injuries, and be too acute in their appre- 
henſions; is to add unto our own tortures, 
to feather the arrows of our enemies, to 
laſh ourſelves with the ſcorpions of our 
foes, and to reſolve to ſleep no more: for 
injuries long dreamt on, take away at laſt 
all reſt; and he ſleeps but like Regulus, 
who buſieth his head about them. 


. XIII. 


| AM USE not thyſelf about the riddles 


of future things. Study prophecies 
when they are become hiſtories, and paſt 


nene in their cauſes. Eye well things 
* palt 
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paſt and preſent, and let conjectural ſaga- 
city ſuffice for things to come. There is a 
ſober latitude for preſcience in contingen- 


ces of diſcoverable tempers, whereby diſ- 


cerning heads ſee ſometimes beyond their 
eyes, and wiſe men become prophetical. 


Tis too early to 
ſtudy ſuch prophecies before they have been 


their accompliſhments. 


long made, before ſome train of their cauſes 
have already taken fire, laying open in part 
what lay obſcure and before buried unto us. 

For the voice of prophecies is like that of 
whiſpering-places-: they who are near, or 
at a little diſtance, hear nothing; thoſe at 


the fartheſt extremity will underſtand all. 
But a retrograde cognition of times paſt, 


and things which have already been, is more 
ſatisfactory than a ſuſpended knowledge of 
what is yet unexiſtent. And the greateſt 
part of time being already. wrapt up in 
things behind us; it's now ſomewhat late 


to bait after things before us; for ſuturity 


ſtill 


Ly 

: ſtill ſhortens, and time -preſent ſucks in 

time to come. What is prophetical in one 
age proves hiſtorical in another, and ſo muſt 
hold on unto the laſt: of time; when there 
will be no room for prediction, when Janus 
ſhall loſe one face, and the long beard of 
time ſhall look like thoſe of 3 s ſer- 
vants, ſhorn away upon one ſide; and 
when, if the expected ELIAS ſhould appear, 
he might ſay much n is pw; not 
much of what's to come. 


„ XIV. 


DL E unto the dignity of thy nature, 
— and leave it not diſputable at laſt, 
whether thou haſt been a man; or, ſince 
thou art a compoſition of man and beaſt, 
how thou haſt predominantly paſſed thy 
days, to ſtate the denomination, Un- man 
not, therefore, thyſelf by a beſtial trans- 
formation, nor realize old fables. Ex- 
poſe not thyſelf by four- footed manners 
unto monſtrous draughts, and caricatura 
repreſentations. Think not after the old 

Pytha- 


rer 
: - 


8 


A 


Pythagorean conceit, what beaft thou may ſt 


be after death. Be not under any brutal 
metempſychoſis while thou liveſt, and 


walkeſt about erectly under the ſcheme of 


man. In thine own circumference, as in 
that of the earth, let the rational horizon 
be larger than the ſenſible, and the circle 


of reaſon than of ſenſe : let the divine part 
be upward, and the region of beaſt below; 


otherwiſe, 'tis but to live invertedly, and 
with thy head unto the heels of thy anti- 
podes. Deſert not thy title to a divine par- 


ticle and union with inviſibles. Let true 


knowledge and virtue tell the lower 


world, thou art a part of the higher. Let 


thy thoughts be of things which have not 
entred into the hearts of beaſts: think of 
things long paſt, and long to come: ac- 
quaint thyſelf with the b choragium of the 
ſtars, and conſider the vaſt expanſion be- 


yond them. Let intellectual tubes give 


thee a glance of things, which viſive organs 
reach not. Have a glimpſe of incompre- 


à See page 62. note (a). b Dance. 


henſibles; 
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henſibles; and thoughts of things, which 
thoughts but tenderly touch. Lodge im- 
materials in thy head; aſcend unto inviſi- 
bles; fill thy, ſpirit with ſpirituals, with the 
myſteries of faith, the magnalities of reli- 
gion, and thy life with the honour of 
Gor; without which, though giants in 
wealth and dignity, we are but dwarfs and 
pygmies in humanity, and may hold a piti- 
ful rank in that triple diviſion of mankind 
into heroes men and beaſts. For though 
human ſouls are ſaid to be equal, yet is 
there no ſmall inequality in their opera- 
tions; ſome maintain the allowable ſtation 
of men; many are far below ĩt; and ſome 
have been ſo divine, as to approach the 


© Apogeum of their natures, and to be in 
the confinium of ſpirits. 


To the utmoſt point of diftance from cir 11 
| N things. 
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8 E. Cc * xv. 


B E HO LD chyſelf ba owes mn 
and the cryſtalline of thy ſoul. 

* — it is, that in the moſt perfect ſenſe 
there ſnould be ſo many fallacies, that we t 
are fain to make a doctrine, and often to 
ſee by art. But the greateſt imperfection is 
in our inward fight, that is, to be ghoſts 
unto our own eyes; and while we ate fo 
ſharp-ſighted as to look thorough” others, 
to be inviſible unto ourſelyes; for the in- 
ward —_— are more fallacious than the out- 
The vices we fcoff at in others, 

—_ at us withih ourſelves. Avarice pride 
falſhood lie undiſcerned and blindly in us, | 
even to the age of blindneſs : and, there- tu 
fore, to ſce ourſelves interiourly, we are tu 
fain- to borrow. other men's eyes; where- 
in true friends are good informets, and 
cenſurers no bad friends, Conſcience on- 
ly, that can ſee without light, fits in the rec 


* Alluding to the cryſtalline humour of the eye. 
 Areopagy 
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© Areopagy and dark tribunal of our hearts, 
ſurveying our thoughts and condemning 
their obliquities. Happy is that ſtate of vi- 
fion that can ſee without light, though all 
ſhould lock as before the creation, when 
there was not an eye to ſee, or light to ac- 
tuate a viſion : wherein, notwithſtanding, ob- 
ſcurity is only imaginable reſpectively unto 
eyes; for unto Gop there was none: eter- 
nal light was ever; created light was for the 
creation, not himſelf; and as he ſaw before 
the ſun, may ſtill alſo ſee without it. In 
the city of the new Jeruſalem there is nei- 
ther ſun nor moon; where glorified eyes 
muſt ſee by the <' Archetypal ſun, or the 
light of GoD, able to illuminate intellec- 
tual eyes, and make unknown viſions. In- 
tuitive perceptions in ſpiritual beings may, 
perhaps, hold ſome analogy unto viſion : 
but yet how they ſee us, or one another, 
what eye, what light, or what perception is 
required unto: their intuition, is yet dark 

d The great court, like the Areopagus of Athens. 
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unto our ir apprehenſion ; and even how. they 


ſee Gov, or how unto our glorified eyes the 
beatifical viſion will be celebrated, another 


world muſt tell us, when perceptions will 
be new, and we mer Pon to behold. in- 5 


viſibles. 


SECT. XVI. 


W HE N all looks fair about, and thou 


ſeeſt not a cloud ſo big as a hand to 
threaten thee, forget not the wheel of 
things: think of ſullen viciſſitudes, but 
beat not thy brains to foreknow them. Be 
armed againſt ſuch obſcurities, rather by 


ſubmiſſion than fore- knowledge. The know- 


ledge of future evils mortifies preſent feli- 
cities, and there is 'more content in the un- 

certainty or ignorance of them. This fa- 
vour our SAVIOUR vouchſafed unto PETER, 


| when he foretold not his death in plain 


terms, and ſo by an ambiguous and cloudy 


delivery dampt not the ſpirit of his diſci- 


ples. But in the aſſured fore · knowledge of 


the deluge, Noa lived many years under 
the 
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the affliction of a flood ; and Jeruſalem was 
taken unto JEREMY, before it was beſieged. 
And, therefore, the wiſdom of aſtrologers, 
who ſpeak of future things, hath wiſely 
ſoftned the ſeverity of their doctrines; and 
even in their ſad predictions, while they tell 
us of inclination not coaction from the 
ſtars, they kill us not with Stygian © oaths 
and mercileſs necellieyy Nha ne us b 
of evaſion. 


S E C T. XVl. 


F thou haſt the brow to endure the name 

of traitor, perjur'd, or oppreſſor, yet 
cover thy face when ingratitude is thrown at 
thee, If that degenerous vice poſſeſs thee, 
hide thyſelf in the ſhadow of thy ſhame, 
and pollute not noble ſociety. Grateful in- 
genuities are content to be obliged within 
ſome compaſs of retribution ;, and being de- 
preſſed by the weight of iterated favours, 
may ſo labour under their inabilities of re- 
quital, as to abate the content from kind- 
neſſes. But narrow ſelf-ended ſouls make 


[ pre- 


. — . — 
— 
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preſcription of good offices, and obliged by 
often favours think others ſtill due unto 
them: whereas, if they but once fail, they 
prove ſo perverſely ungrateful, as to make 
nothing of former courteſies, and to bury 
all that's paſt. Such tempers pervert the 
generous courſe of things; for they diſcou- 
rage the inclinations of noble minds, and 
make beneficency cool unto acts of obliga · 
tion, whereby the grateful world ſhould 
ſubſiſt, and have their conſolation. Com- 
mon gratitude muſt be kept alive by the ad- 
ditionary fuel of new courteſies: but gene- 
rous gratitudes, though but once well obli- 
ged, without quickening repetitions or ex: 
pectation of new favours, have thankful 
minds for ever; for they write not their ob- | 
ligations in ſandy but marble memories, 
which wear not out but with themſelves, 


CS ECT. XN. 
HIN K not filence the wiſdom of 
fools; but, if rightly timed, the ho- 
nour of wiſe men, who have not the infir- 

| N mity, 


WILDE 

mity, but the virtue of ' taciturnity z and 
ſpeak not out of the abundance, but the 
well · weighed thoughts of their hearts. Such 
filence may be eloquence, and ſpeak thy 
worth above the power of words. Make 
ſuch à one thy friend, in whom princes 
may be happy, and great counſels ſueceſsſul. 
Let him have the key of thy heart, who 
hath the lock of his own, which no tempta- 
tion can open; where thy ſecrets may laft- 
ingly lie, like the lamp in Olybius his * urn, 
_ and light, But cloſe and wan. 


8 K C T XX. 


2 T 47 oaths be ſacred, and dungs 
be made upon the altar of thy heart. 
Call not Jove b to witneſs, with a ſtone in 
one hand, and a ſtraw in another; and fo 
make chaff and ſtubble af thy vous. 
Worldly ſpirits, whoſe intereſt is their be- 


a Which after many hundred years was found burn- 
ing under ground, and went out as foon as the air 
eame to it. Firſt edit. ; 

> Jovem lapidem jurare. Fir edit 


1 2 lief, 


ane ti oe teen name 5 . ” 
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lief, make cobwebs of obligations; and; if 


they can find ways to elude the urn of 
the Prætor, will truſt the thunderbolt of 
Jupiter: and, therefore, if they ſhould- as 


deeply ſwear as d Oſman to Bethlem Ga- 
bor; yet whether they would be bound by 
thoſe chains, and not find ways to cut ſuch 


 Gordian knots, we could have no juſt aſſu- 


rance. But honeſt mens* words are Stygian 
oaths, and promiſes inviolable. Theſe are 
not the men for whom the fetters of law 
were firſt forged; they needed not the ſo- 
lemneſs of oaths; © by keeping their faith 
my ſwear, and evacuate fuch confirmations. 


8 E. C. T. 1 


HOUGH the oil be biſtrionical, 
- and moſt men live ironically, yet be 


thou what thou fingly art, and perſonate 


5 a The veſſel, into which the ticket of condemna- 


tion or acquittal was caſt. 
. b See the oath of Sultan Ofman'i in his life, in the 


addition to Knolls his Turkiſh hiſtory. Firft edit. 


| © Colendo fidem jurant. CurTivs. Firft ad. 2 
only 
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only thyſelf. Swim ſmoothly in the ſtream 
of thy nature, and live but one man. To 


ſingle hearts doubling is diſcruciating: ſuch 


tempers muſt ſweat to diſſemble, and prove 


but hypocritical hypocrites, Simulation 
muſt be ſhort :. men do not eaſily. continue 
a counterfeiting life, or diſſemble unto 
death. He who counterfeiteth, acts a part; 
and is, as it were, out of himſelf : which, if 
long, proves ſo irkſome, that men are glad 
to pull off their vizards, and reſume them- 


ſelves again; no practice being able to na- 


turalize ſuch unnaturals, or make a man 
reſt content not to be himſelf. And, there- 
fore, ſince ſincerity is thy temper, let vera- 


city be thy virtue, in words, manners, and 


actions. To offer at iniquities, which have 
ſo little foundations in thee, were to be vi- 
cious up-hill, and ſtrain for thy condemna- 
tion. Perſons viciouſly inclined, want no 
wheels to make them actively vicious as 
having the elater and ſpring of their own 
natures to facilitate their iniquities. And, 
therefore, ſo many, who are finiſtrous unto 
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good actions, are ambi-dexterous' untò bad; 
and V ulcans in virtuous e aan in 
vicious motions. 


SECT. XXI. 


R E S T not in the high-ſtrain'd paradoxes 

of old philoſophy, fupported by naked 
reaſon, and the reward of mortal felicity; 
but labour in the ethicks of faith, built up- 
on heavenly affiſtance, and the happineſs of 
both beings. Underſtand the rules; but 
ſwear not 'unto the doctrines of * Zeno or 
Epicurus. Look: beyond b Antoninus, and 
terminate not thy motals in b Seneca or 
b Epictetus. Let not the twelve, but the 
two tables be thy law: let Pythagoras be 
thy remembrancer, not thy textuary and 
final inſtrocter; and learn the vanity of the 
world, rather from Sol oom than e Phocy- 


Iydes. Sleep not in che dogmas of the 


x The authors of the Sica and Epicurean philo- 
ſophy. 

V Stoical en 

»A writer of moral ſentences in verſe, 


Peripatus, 


* 
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4 Peripatus, Academy, or Porticus, Be a 
moraliſt of the: mount, an Epictetus in 
the faith, and chriſtianize thy notions. 


S. E. C. I. XXII. 


Id or eighty years, a man may 

have a deep guſt of the world; know 
what it is, what it can afford, and what tis 
to have been a man. Such a latitude of 
years may hold a conſiderable corner in the 
general map of time; and a man may have 


a curt epitome of the whole courſe thereof 


in the days of his own life; may clearly ſee 
he hath but acted over his fore - fathers; 
what it was to live in ages paſt, and what 
hving will be in all ages to come. 

I is hike to be the beſt judge of time, 
who hath lived to ſee about the ſixtieth part 
thereof. Perſons of ſhort times may know 
what tis to live, but not the life of man, 
who, having little behind wed are but 

d Three ſchools of philoſophy. 


e That is, according to the rules laid down i in our 


Saviour's ſermon on the mount. 
14 Januſes 
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Januſes of one face, and know not ſingu- 
larities enough to raiſe axioms of this world: 


but ſuch a compaſs of years will ſhew new 
examples of old things, paralleliſms of oc- 
currences through the whole courſe of time, 
and nothing be monſtrous unto him; 
who may in that time underſtand not only 
the varieties of men, but the variation of 
himſelf, and how men. men he hath been 
in that extent of time. TH 
HRE may have a cloſe pan what 
it is to be forgotten, while he hath lived to 
find none who could remember his father, 
or ſcarce the friends of his youth; and may 
ſenſibly. ſee with what a face in no long 
time oblivion will look upon himſelf. His 
progeny may never be his poſterity; he 
may go out of the world leſs related than 
he came into it; and, conſidering the fre- 
quent mortality in friends and relations, in 
ſuch a term of time, he may paſs away divers 
years in ſorrow and black habits, and leave 
none to mourn: for himſelf; orbity may be 
1 inheritance, and riches his repentance. 
1] | In 
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I fuch a thred of time; and long ob- 


ſervation of men, he may acquire a phy- 
ſiognomical intuitive knowledge; judge 
the interiors by the outſide, and raiſe con- 


jectures at firſt ſight ; and knowing what 


men have been, what they are, what chil- 
dren probably will be, may in, the preſent 
age behold a good part and the temper ot 
the next; and ſince ſo many live by the 
rules of conſtitution, and | ſo few overcome 
their temperamental inclinations,” make no 
improbable predictions. 

. SUCH a portion of time will allen» a 
large proſpe& back ward, and authentic 
reflections how far he hath performed the 


great intention of his being, in the honour: 


of his MAK ER; whether he hath made 
good the principles of his nature, and what 
he was made to be; what characteriſtick and 


ſpecial mark he hath left, to be obſervable 


in his generation; whether he hath lived to 
purpoſe or in vain; and what he hath added, 

acted, or performed, that "Oe n 
r ſpeak him a man. 


'\ 
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I ſuch an age, delights will be unde- 
 lightful, and pleaſures grow ſtale unto him; 
antiquated” theorems will revive, and So- 
LoMon's maxims be demonftrations unto 
him; hopes or preſumptions be over, and 
deſpair grow up of any ſatisfaction below. 
And having been long toſſed in the ocean 
of this world, he will by that time feel the 
in-draught of another, unto which this 
ſeems but preparatory, and without it of no 
high value. He will experimentally find 
the emptineſs of all things, and the nothing 
of what is paſt ; and wiſely grounding upon 
ttue chriſtian expectations, finding ſo much 
paſt, will wholly fix upon what is to come. 
He will long for perpetuity, and live as 
though he made haſte to be happy. The 
laſt may prove the prime part of his life, 
and thoſe his beſt days which he lived 
neareſt heaven. 


I: 


+ Thatall is yanity. | 


NN 
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SECT. XXIII. 


L v E. happy in the Elizium of a virtu- | 


ouſly compoſed mind, and let intellec- 
tual contents exceed the delights wherein 
mere pleaſuriſts place their paradiſe, Bear 
not too. Mack reins upon pleaſure, nor let 
complexion or contagion betray thee unto 


the exorbitancy of delight. Make pleaſure 


thy recreation or intermiſlive relaxation, not 
thy Diana, life and profeſſion. Voluptu- 
ouſneſs is as inſatiable as covetouſneſs. 
Tranquillity is better than jollity, and to 
appeaſe pain than to invent pleaſure. Our 
hard entrance into the world, our miſerable 


going out of it, our ſickneſſes, diſtur- 


bances, and ſad rencounters in it, do cla- 
morouſly tell us we come not into the world 
to run a race of delight, but to perform the 


ſober acts and ſerious purpoſes of man; 


which to omit were foully to miſcarry in 
the ad vantage of humanity, to play away 
an uniterable life, and to have lived in vain. 
Forget not the capital end, and fruſtrate 

| not 
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not the opportunity of once living. Dream 


not of any kind of metempſychoſis or 
tranſanimation, but into thine own body, 
and that after a long time; and then alſo 
unto wail or bliſs, according to thy firſt and 
fundamental life. Upon a curricle in this 
world depends a long courſe of the next, 
and upon a narrow ſcene here an endleſs ex- 
panſion hereafter. In vain ſome think to 
have an end of their beings with their lives. 
Things cannot get out of their natures, or 
— or not be in deſpight of their conſtitu- 
ns. Rational exiſtences in heaven periſh 
— al, and but partially on earth: that 
which is thus once, will in ſome way be al- 
ways : the firſt living human ſoul is ſtill a- 
wu and all Apam hath tound no pal 


. XXIV. 


SIN C E the ſtars of heaven as differ in 
glory; ſince it hath pleaſed the Al- 
MIGHTY hand to honour the north- pole 


with lights above the ſouth; ſince there are 


a See note (a) page 62. | 
71 "ann 
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ſome ſtars ſo bright that they can hardly be 
looked on, ſome ſo dim that they can ſcarce 
be ſeen, and vaſt numbers not to be ſeen at 
all even by artificial eyes; read thou the 
| earth in heaven, and things below from 
above. Look contentedly upon the ſcatter- 
ed difference of things, and expect not 
equality, in luſtre, dignity, or perfection, in 
regions or perſons below z where numerous 


numbers muſt be content to ſtand like lac- 


teous or nebulous ſtars, little taken notice 
of, or dim in their generations. All which 
may be contentedly allowable in the affairs 
and ends of this world, and in ſuſpenſion 


unto what will be in the order of things 


hereafter, and the new ſyſtem of mankind 
which will be in the world to come; when 
the laſt may be the firſt, and the firſt the laſt; 
when Lazarus may ſit above Cæſar, and the 
juſt obſcure on earth ſhall ſhine like the ſyn 
in heaven; when perſonations ſhall ceaſe, 


and hiſtrioniſm of happineſs be over; when 


reality ſhall rule, and all ſhall be as they 
ſhall be for ever. 155 
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SECT. XXV. 


H E N "Hh Stoick ſaid: dats 2 1ife 
would not be accepted, if it were of- 
fored unto ſuch as knew it, he ſpoke too 
meanly of that ſtate of being which placeth 
us in the form of men. It more depreciates 
the value of this life, that men would not 
live it over again ; for although they would 
ſtill live on, yet few or none can endure to 


think of being twice the ſame men upon 


earth, and ſome had rather never have lived 
than to tread over their days once more. 
Cicero in a proſperous ſtate had not the 
patience to think of beginning in a cradle 
again. Jo would not only curſe the day 
of his nativity, but alſo of his renaſcency; 
if he were to act over his diſaſters and the 


miſeries of the dunghil. But the greateſt - 


underweening of this life is to undervalue 


# „ Vitam nemo acciperet, fi 8 fientibus. 
SRENECA. Firſt edit. 

Si quis Deus mihi largiatur, ut repueraſcam et in 

cunis inn, valde recuſem. Cic. de Senectute. 


that, 
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that, unto which this is but exordial or 2 
paſſage leading unto it. The great advan- 
tage of this mean life is thereby to ſtand in 
a capacity 'of a better; for the colonies of 
heaven muſt be drawn from earth, and the 
ſons of the fifft ADAM are only heirs unto 
the ſecond. Thus Apam came into this 
world with the power alſo of another; nor 
only to repleniſh the earth, bur the everlaſt- 
ing manſions of heaven. Where we were 
when the foundations of the earth were laid, 
© when the morning ſtars ſang together, 
and all the ſons of GO p ſhouted for joy, 
He muſt anſwer who asked it; who un- 


derſtands entities of preordination, and be- 


ings yet unbeing; who hath in his intelle& 
the ideal exiſtences of things, and entities 
before their extances. Though it looks but 
like an imaginary kind of exiſtency, to be 
before we are; yet ſince we are under the 
decree or preſcience of a ſure and Ouxiro- 


TENT Pow ER, it may be ſomewhat more 


Job xxxvii. 


chan 


than a non: entity, to be in that mind, unt 
which alt dung: are preſent: 662. 4 
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'F . of the world ſhall- Ps ae 
> fame foregoing ſigns, as the period of 
eee ſtates, and dominions in it, that 
is; corruption of manners, inhuman dege- 
nerations, and deluge of iniquities z it may 


be doubted, whether that final time be ſo 


far off, of whoſe day and hour there can be 
no preſcience. But while all men doubt, 
and none can determine ho- long the 


world ſhall laſt, ſome may wonder that it 
hath ſpun out ſo long and unto our days. 


For if the ALM1GHTY: had not determin'd 
a fixed duration. unto it, according to his 
mighty and merciful deſignments in it; if 
he had not ſaid unto it, as he did unto a 
part of it, hitherto ſhalt thou go and no 
farther; if we conſider the inceſſant and 
cutting provocations from the earth; it is 
not without amazement, how his patience 


An e ſo long a continuance. unto 
$35: it 3 


/ On ͤ RI ALE 
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it 3 how he, who curſad the earth in the firſt 
days of the firſt man, and drowned it in 
the tenth generation after, ſnould thus laſt- 


ingly contend with fleſh, and yet defer the 
laſt flames. For fince he is ſharply. pro- 
vaked every moment, yet puniſheth to 


Pardon, and forgives to forgive again; 
what patience could be content to act over 
ſuch viciſſitudes, or accept of repentances 
which muſt have after - penitences, his good 
neſs can only tell us. And ſurely if the 
patience of Hzavyzn were not proportion- 
able unto the provocations from earth, there 
needed an interceſſor nat only for the ſins, 
but the duration of this world, and to lead 
it up unto the preſent computation. With- 
out - ſuch a mereiful longanimity, the hea- 
vens would never be ſo aged as to grow 
old like a garment. It were in vain to in- 
fer from the doctrine of the ſphere, that 
the time might come, when Capella, a 
noble northern ſtar, would have its motion 
in the Equator; that the northern 2zodia- 
cal ſigns would at length be the ſouthern, 
a K 
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the ſouthern" the northern, and Cipticorn 


become our Cancer. "However, therefore, 


the wiſdom of the CxraTor hath ordered 
the duration of the world, yet fince the 
end thereof brings the accompliſhment of 
our happineſs, fince ſome would be content 
that it ſhould have no end; ſince evil men 
and' ſpirits 'do fear it may be too ſhort, - 
ſince good men hope it may not be too 
long; the prayer of the ſaints under the 
altar will be the ſupplication of the righ- 


teous world, that his mercy would abridge 


their languiſhing expectation, and haſten 


the accompliſhment of their happy n to 


come. 


SECT. ping wid. tos 
Tneven good men are often ta- 
ken away from the evil to come; 


though ſome in evil days have been glad 
that they were old, nor long to behold 


the iniquities of a wicked world, or judg- 


ments threatened by them; yet is it no 
{mall ſatisfaction unto honeſt- minds, to 


F370 bf | leave 
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leave; the world in virtuous well-temper'd 


times, under a proſpect of good to come, 


and continuation af worthy ways accept- . 


able unto GoD and man. Men who die 
in deplorable days, which they regretfully 
behold, have not their eyes cloſed with the 
like content; while they cannot avoid the 
thoughts of proceeding or growing enor- 
mities, diſpleaſing unto that S RI T un- 
to whom they are then going, whoſe ho- 
nour they deſire in all times and through- 
out all generations. If Lucifer could be 
freed from lis diſmal place, he would 
little care though the reſt were left behind. 
Too many there may be of * Nero's mind, 
who, if their own turn were ſerved, would 
not regard what became of others; and, 
when they die themſelves, care not if all 
periſh. But good men's wiſhes extend 
beyond their lives, for the happineſs of 


a Nero often had this ſaying in his mouth, 


'A J & yaa pixhnTo TVe : 
« when I am once dead, let the earth and fire be 
« jumbled together.” 
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tires to come, und neber to de knewn u 


to them. And, therefore, while ſo many 
queſtion prayers for the dead, they chari- 
tably pray for thoſe who are not yet alive; 
they are not ſo enviouſſy ambitious to go to 
heaven by themſelves; they cannot but 
humbly wiſh, that the little flock might 
be greater, the narrow gate wider, and that, 
as many are called, ſo nn 2 be 
| choſen. N 1 


SECT. XXVII. W 


Tuer: greater number of angels 
remained in heaven, than fell from 


it, the ſchool-men will tell us; that the 
number of bleſſed 'fouls will not come 
ſhort of chat vaſt number of fallen ſpirits, 
we have the favourable calculation of others. 
What age or century hath ſent moſt ſouls 
unto heaven, he can tell who vouchfaferh 
that honour unto them. Though the num- 
ber of the bleſſed muſt be complete before 
the world can paſs away; yet ſince the 
world itſelf ſeems in the wane, and we have 
2 8 no 
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no ſuch comfortable prognoſticks of latter). 
times ; ſince a greater part of time is ſpun 
han is to come, and the bleſſed roll already ö 
much repleniſhed; happy are thoſe pieties. 
which ſollicitouſſy look about, and haſten to 
make one of that 1 much Ow — 


abbreviated liſt to come. 


e Ee . XXIX. 


HIN not thy time ſhort in this 
world, ſince the world itſelf is not 
i, The created world is but a ſmall pa- 
rentheſis in eternity; and a ſhort interpoſi- 
tion for a time between ſuch a ſtate of du- 
ration, as was before it and may be after it. 
And if we ſhould allow of the old tradi: 
tion, that the world ſhould laſt fix thouſand. 
years, it could ſcarce have the name of old, 
ſince the firſt man lived near a ſixth part 
thereof, and ſeven Methuſelahs would ex- 
ceed its whole duration. However, to pal- 
liate the ſhortneſs-of our lives, and ſome- 
what to compenſate our brief term in this 
* it's good to know as much as we 


Ca 
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— it; and alſo, ſo far as poſſibly in us 
lieth, to hold ſuch a theory of times paſt, 
as though we had ſcen the ſame. He who 
kath thus conſidered the world, as alſa.how 
therein things long paſt have been anſwered 
by things preſent 3 how matters in one age 
have been acted over in another; and how 
there is nothing new under the ſun; may 

' conceive himſelf in fome. manner to have 
lived from the beginning, and to be as old 
as the world; and if he ſhould ſtill live on, 
*twould be but the ſame thing, 


" ASTLY; if length of Fa be thy 


portion, make it not thy expectation. 
Reckon not upon long lite : think every day 


* Omnem crede diem tibi diluxiſſe ſupremum, 
. Grata ſuperveniet quæ non ſperabitur hora, Ho. 


Believe, that ev'ry morning's ray 
. Hath lighted up thy lateſt day ; 
Then, if to-morrow's ſun be thine, 
With double luſtre ſhall it ſhine; PFraxcis, 


the 
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che laſt, and live always beyond thy account: 
He that ſo often ſurviveth his expectation 
lives many lives, and will ſcarce complain 
of the ſhortneſs of his days. Time paſt" is 
gone like a ſhadow; make time to come 

preſent. Approximate thy latter times by 
preſent apprehenſions of them : be like a 
neighbour unto the grave, and think there 
is but little to come. And ſince there is 
ſomething of us that wilk ſtil live on, join 
both lives together, and live in one but for 
the other. He who thus ordereth the pur- 
poſes of this life, will never be far from the 
next; and is in ſome manner already in it, 
by a happy conformity, and cloſe apprehen- 
ſion of it. And if, as we have elſewhere 
| declared, any have been ſo happy, as per- 
ſonally to underſtand chriſtian annihilation, 
extaſy, exolution, transformation, the kiſs 


b In his treatiſe of UxxBuziar. Some other 
parts of theſe eſſays are printed in a letter among 
BrxownNE's poſthumous works. 'Thoſe references to 
his own books prove theſe eſſays to be genuine. 


F 
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of the ſpouſe, and ingreſſion into the divine 
thadow, according to myſtical theology, 
they have already had an handſame antici- 
pation of heaven; the world is in a manner 
over, and the earth in aſhes unto them. 
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